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THE YOUNG YOU HAVE ALWAYS 
WITH YOU 


Ir is not out of place to change our Lord’s words by 
replacing ‘poor’ by ‘ young’—in spite of the declining 
birth rate. If the problem of poverty is one that we are 
primarily attacking in considering plans for reconstituting 
society, the problem of youth is no less pressing. BLAck- 
FRIARS makes no excuse for dedicating most of the present 
issue to that topic, even though to some it may appear 
hackneyed and stale. Certainly it is harmful to separate 
youth from the rest of mankind and treat it as a distinct 
species; to make youth self-conscious and priggish by harp. 
ing on its importance leads inevitably to a rift in society, 
an antagonism between young and old that breeds revolu- 
tion. At the same time, it is obvious that there is no 
greater danger to the Christian civilisation of Europe than 
the corrupted youth of Russia, Germany and Italy, so that 
a British victory in the war will mark only the beginning 
of the struggle against the powers of disruptive evil. Plans 
for a reconstruction on Christian lines must take this factor 
into account as one of prime importance. And His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Hinsley, writing to The Times on behalf 
of the whole Catholic Hierarchy of England, has given a 
lead that every Catholic must follow if he wishes to play 
any part in re-Christianising society. In it he encourages 
movements like the Scouts in which religion must play an 
integral part, and finally asks that ‘no attempts will be 
made to prejudice existing religious centres for youth by 
giving preferential treatment to public institutions on a 
grand scale in which spiritual ideals may find little or no 
encouragement ’ (The Times, May 3rd, 1941). ‘The im- 
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lications are clear. A National Youth Movement in a 
nation that is not officially Christian may easily go the way 
of Hitler or Communist Youth, and at best will leave out 
Christianity except perhaps as an optional and additional 
frill. 

It is therefore against the whole modern tendency of 
exploiting young people, of making them self-conscious 
and proud, of harnessing their generous impetuosity to 
evil purposes, that Catholics must make a firm stand by 
supporting such movements as the Y.C.W. and by infus- 
ing an integrally Catholic spirit into other movements 
that already exist. But the task for the future is a deli- 
cate one. On the one hand, in order to overcome the 
modern secularism we must inspire youth with enthusiasm 
for Christian ideals, teaching it to concentrate its hot- 
headed energy in the things of the spirit, to become the 
champions and soldiers of Christ. Yet such a policy tends 
to fall in with the general movement towards segregating 
the young and setting them on a pedestal, so that, on the 
other hand, they have to be taught humility, they have 
to be reintegrated into a society where the hoary heads 
must still contain the wisdom to direct and govern while 
the health and vigour of the young provide the motive 
power ‘to prosecute the designs of the wise. There must 
be one integral society of men and women of all ages 
playing their special roles, and in order to achieve this 
the younger generations, in the teeth even of the manifest 
failures of their fathers and grandfathers, must learn to 
say with the Psalmist, ‘Adolescentulus sum ego et contemp- 
tus’—I am young and despised—and to say it with joy. 
This demands a struggle, for, as St. Thomas says, ‘ Youths 
are naturally proud and presumptuous.’ True Christianity, 
however, teaches not only the virtue of humility in com- 
mon with Christ, who humbled himself to become man, 
but also the right use of discipline and authority. 

Here again we are faced with a delicate problem, as dis- 
cipline and authority so easily develop into despotism, and 
in the case of the young it might seem to imply the en- 
slavement of the newer members of society to the outworn 
and fusty manners and ideas of the old. Authority and 
discipline are easily abused, and the suspicion of such 
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abuse alienates the old from the young and begins to break 
up the society. The absence of these necessary directives 
(rather than correctives), on the other hand, leads to an 
equally disastrous break-up of orderly life. Discipline 
must be used to inculcate a respect for tradition and the 
mature judgement of older men; it must establish the 
sense of responsibility in such a way that when restraint 
is removed, the heritage of the past will continue to have 
a determining influence on the dynamic force, the main 
concern of which lies in the present or the immediate 
future. Such high aims can only be achieved by a speci- 
fically Christian discipline, unknown to the pagan whose 
discipline is in the main repressive, and Christian disci- 
pline is Christian asceticism—a noble ideal that demands 
sacrifice and calls forth the best from young and old alike. 

Authority and discipline, respect for tradition, and a 
sense of responsibility—these things require a wholly 
Christian education based on the Christian family and on 
true and universal religion. Our contributors show that the 
problems of youth in a post-war world are problems that 
can only be solved by those who understand the basic prin- 
ciples of education, of discipline, of the place of the family 
in a Christian society, and it is hoped that this number 
of BLACKFRIARS will lead to further treatment of these 
major issues in future numbers. 

If Britain, then, is to set up any virile movement for 
the younger members of her society, a movement to be 
opposed to the self-conscious and self-assertive youths of 
Germany, Italy and Russia, it will have to be one that 
is inspired throughout with a Christian life. It would be 
criminal and wholly against the ideals for which we are 
fighting, to establish a national non-religious organisation 
on the model of those of our enemies. The present or- 
ganisations, such as the Scout movement among Catholics, 
are only so far ineffective because their ideals are too nega- 
tive. They tend to think in terms of keeping boys off 
the street, preventing young girls from getting into bad 
company; they do not offer a life, a vital ideal, and con- 
sequently they do not exercise the same influence that the 
J.O.C. and the Scoutes de France exercised on the conti- 
nent. Existing organisations are not to be superseded, 
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but to be revivified with an integral Christian life on the 
lines suggested by the writers in the present number. 

Fr. Bede Jarrett, writing of Youth in Meditations for 
Layfolk, has left 2 vivid image of the sort of spirit that 
should pervade all these movements and turn them into 
instruments for the reconstituting of society on Christian 
foundations. ‘So must the soul be subject to the rules 
of love, to the daily Mass if possible, to the regular attend- 
ance at the sacraments, to the unselfish regard for others’ 
convenience, to the restraint of thought and word and deed 
that tend to foulness. There alone shall I find that true 
asceticism which must stamp a true follower of Christ, that 
knightly denial of all that is evil, and that determined 
love of all that is fair and beautiful... .’ 
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THE NEW APOSTOLATE 


Tue problem of Catholic youth is related to that of the 
Catholic home. This truth is generally recognised; for on 
the one hand experience testifies that the vast majority 
of Catholic adolescents who are weathering the insidious 
anti-Christian forces around them are the product of a 
good Catholic home-influence, and on the other hand it 
would indeed be surprising if the primary and central 
society in the Church were not to bear fruit in some pro- 
portion to its own well-being and right-functioning. 

The Catholic youth of our time must therefore become 
more and more of a problem as the Catholic home disin- 
tegrates. ‘The causes of this disintegration are manifold: 
the restless and nomadic mood produced by mechanised 
life, centralisation of life in large towns and cities, econ- 
omic insecurity which not only makes us fearful of the 
future but gradually robs us of the habit of foresight, the 
pagan environment in which we live, the encroachment of 
the State on individual and family rights, State-education 
and so on. 

The Catholic apostolate has been at pains to protect 
and insulate the home, and thereby our children, from 
these deleterious influences. Emergency measures have 
been adopted: clubs, societies, movements of all kinds, the 
foster-parenthood of devoted priests, religious sisters and 
teachers. It has been a kind of desperate and hopeless 
rear-guard action against overwhelming odds, and at last 
we have to admit that our children cannot be saved by 
home-substitutes. 

On the other hand, Catholic writers and thinkers have 
urged, for many years, that it is not enough to safeguard 
the home, but that some attempt should be made to ren- 
der the world fit for home-life. Under modern conditions, 
they have argued, Catholic home-life is impossible: we 
must change these conditions by insisting with all the 
means at our disposal on justice, security, the family wage, 
distribution of property, a more natural and less mechani- 
cal way of life . 
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But at the same time, it must be clear that little or 
nothing has been done to consolidate the Catholic home. 
If it be true that the Catholic home is found at its best, 
in spite of numerous defections, precisely in those coun- 
tries where the Christian life is most challenged, it must 
surely be the duty of the apostle not only to safeguard 
these homes, but to render them even more stable and 
creative. This can be done only from within, through 
growth of spiritual life, an understanding of the meaning 
of the Holy Sacrifice and a real participation in this sac- 
tifice, expressed and realised in the service of others. 

This has not been done, or even attempted. If we re- 
flect on the apostolic activities of the past generation, two 
things stand out quite clearly: the first is that our efforts 
have been largely salvationist, i.e. we have not tried to 
save souls by building them, but by safe-guarding them 
and by teaching and preaching religion in terms of self- 
interest. We must believe, of course, that we shall be 
rewarded or punished hereafter according to our works, 
but if we think of these consequences only, religion grad- 
ually becomes a sort of penal code and not a loving co- 
operation with Christ; the Church becomes an institution 
and not a Brotherhood in Christ; Divine worship gives 
way to devotions; God is used and not honoured; we hold 
out our hand to receive and not to give, suffer and sur- 
render in Christ and for Christ. In a word, this salva- 
tionist attitude fosters our self-interest instead of making 
us Christ-centred: we find ourselves in His service. 

The second feature of the past twenty years has been 
the intellectual renaissance among the English Catholic 
croup. This was inspired by Chesterton and Belloc, to- 
gether with other more specialised thinkers and scholars, 
by the return of religious orders to the Universities, by 
notable conversions to the Faith, the creation of an indi- 
genous Catholic literature, the Thomist revival. 

It became fashionable among this group to gibe good- 
humouredly at traditional Catholicism, at ‘piety,’ mis- 
sioners, popular services, the popular Catholic press. Our 
vale, they said, was not so full of tears as our forebears 
made out. Life must not be suspected and combed for 
lurking devils, but exultantly embraced; for all God's 
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works are good. Sic transeamus per bona temporalia, ut 
non amittamus aeterna. 

The movement. was, in truth, a reaction against the ig. 
norant, salvationist mentality; but the reaction, rather 
illogically, stopped short of ascetics. Many, for instance, 
enraptured by the Church’s Liturgy were unable, or un. 
willing, to see that full participation in this Liturgy meant 
a Sharing of the Cross. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
was hailed as the basis of true World Brotherhood—the 
Christian answer to Communist solidarity—but many 
seemed to lose in this collective view a sense of personal 
moral responsibility: they lost their fear of God. Others, 
again, saw in philosophy and metaphysics the unum neces. 
sarium of Christian rejuvenation, which to unenlightened 
Christians was a poor substitute for the Sermon on the 
Mount... It soon became pretty obvious that this élite 
intellectuelle was the leaven and that the lump must wait 
patiently, expectantly. 

The intellectual renaissance has done something to re- 
habilitate the Catholic Church in this country. But the 
fact remains that Christ’s symbol is the Cross and not 
the gown, that the Kingdom of God is opened to little 
children and not necessarily to important people or in- 
tellectual and spiritual careerists. By all means should 
the Faith be understood, more and more deeply compre- 
hended, and the intelligent faithful rendered articulate 
through their philosophy to the modern generation; but 
when all is said and done, Christianity is a supernatural 
life and not merely a doctrine, and not a philosophy; the 
Brotherhood of Men is a life in Christ and not a social 
theory; the essential Christian apologetic radiates from an 
inner Eucharistic life and not from a brilliant mental 
equipment. It must be admitted and even categorically 
stated that the remorseless modern opponents of half- 
truths are often themselves the unfortunate victims of a 
half-life. The world is indeed hungry for an élite, but 
such crusaders are not self-chosen and self-advertised or 
selected by men: they are chosen by God—of the order 
of grace. The characteristics whereby all men may know 
them are humility, love of God and self-abandonment to 
God’s will. ‘These men are to be found in all classes, 
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Neither the salvationists nor the intellectual reaction- 
aries can save the Faith and homes of England at the pre- 
sent crisis. We must turn for help to the small people— 
generous, selfless, God-centred souls. Once this is recog- 
nised, our methods in the apostolate will need drastic re- 
vision. Sermons, rallies, mass-meetings, Christian jam- 
borees, the use of radio, film and press, the multiplication 
of books, periodicals, pamphlets, leaflets—all these things 
have their purpose, but as a rule they touch only the fringe 
of the apostolate. The problem to-day is not how to reach 
out and out with the Christian message, but how to bring 
souls, as it were, to a focus; how to gather men’s minds 
and‘ lives around Christ and the indwelling Trinity in 
worship. This cannot usually be done by the parochial 
sermon or the popular preacher or by haphazard Christian 
propaganda; it must come through smaller groupings of 
like-minded men and women who are already anxious to 
give God everything and who are inquisitive to know God 
through love of Him. There are such souls in every walk 
of life and in greater numbers than is generally su a 

These souls need help, and that is the business of the 
apostolate: they cannot be expected to pick their way 
through the shoals of the spiritual life without the guid- 
ance of the Church; their good-will has to be directed 
into the right channels. 

In practice this means in the first place a greater em- 
phasis on the parochial retreat than on the usual mission 
and popular preaching; and especially the encouragement 
of enclosed retreats organised in small groups on a paro- 
chial basis. Children’s retreats are most important of all. 

What, kind of retreat is needed? We are here con- 
fronted with the obvious danger of pouring new wine into 
old bottles. The old retreat frame-work must be modified 
for the present generation, particularly for the children. 
Above all else, it must be flexible and shaped for its pur- 
pose, which is the winning of well-disposed souls to the 
service of Christ. A retreat for children, for instance, 
should not be too restrictive. Many of them associate re- 
ligion too closely with their school-life. Its key-note should 
therefore be joy, freedom and interest round the central 
figure of our Lord. 
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Secondly, there is urgent need of Spiritual Direction. 
Direction has for its purpose the helping of individual 
souls in the service of God, by instruction, encouragement 
and guidance. ‘The moral necessity of direction for the 
development of the interior life,’ says Pére Masson, O.P., 
‘appears to be an incontestible truth: the authority and 
practice of the Church, the teaching of the Saints and 
Doctors, as well as the manifest need of souls, constitute 
a rule from which it would be rash for us to depart with- 
out a serious motive ’ (Christian and Spiritual Life, p. 236). 

One of the most hopeful signs of the present time is 
the increasing interest in Spiritual Direction by the 
younger parochial clergy. Many young men openly at- 
tribute their perseverance in prayer and the interior life 
to this personal interest and influence. They admit quite 
frankly that for all their Catholic upbringing they would 
otherwise never have known the spiritual life. How many 
others, alas! are left spiritually standing for want of simi- 
lar attention? It cannot be too forcibly stated that un- 
obtrusive patient direction of this kind is the most potent 
force in the apostolate: more than any other activity it 
helps in the organic growth of the Church through the 
Christian family. 

Thirdly, there is need of lay community life. A patient 
observer of our native youth movements will be struck 
by certain prominent characteristics: they fall easy prey 
to passing enthusiasms; personnel comes and goes; their 
impetus 1s the natural energy and exuberance of youth; 
they lack depth and that permanent assessment of values 
which a Catholic culture and more spiritual outlook gives 
to similar movements on the Continent. One of two 
things must inevitably happen, both equally disastrous: 
either the continuity and the main task fall on the shoul- 
ders of one or two stalwarts, or they are organised from 
above. The answer to these difficulties is a deeper and 
more spiritual outlook; the adoption of some form of com- 
munity life by the leaders under a priest-director; and a 
gradual infusion into the main body through retreats, con- 
ferences and direction of essential spiritual values. 

The programme which we have outlined cannot be un- 
dertaken with any hope of success until some effort has 
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been made to raise the spiritual level of the whole Catho- 
lic body. If we are to cope with the leakage of our youth 
with more than temporary measures and to introduce 
Catholic parents to the life of the Spirit, in which alone 
js social and domestic salvation, we must begin to rebuild 
from the foundation. It seems a far cry from the parent 
to the monk; but the truth is that we cannot re-make our 
homes until we have re-built our monastic life. ‘There 
is a hierarchy in things spiritual which cannot be gain- 
said: the structure of the apostolate must be raised upon 
the foundation of sacrifice, prayer, and contemplation— 
the Opus Dei. The monastic orders alone can show the 
world that an integral life is possible outside the modern 
turmoil and take men back to the royal road of primary 
things: in poverty, chastity, and obedience they can re- 
form the world by reclaiming the land and the crafts that 
men are perforce neglecting, and bring the Catholic home, 
homestead and village into direct touch with the main 
civilising stream of monastic tradition. Once this has been 
effected, the rest will follow: the spirit of prayer and con- 
templation will be renewed in the more active orders, 
throughout the priesthood, and in our seminaries and novi- 
ciates; the endless activities which are dissipating our 
priestly energies will be halted. 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 
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CATHOLIC YOUTH IN THE POST. 
WAR WORLD 


THe chief difficulty in a discussion of the post-war world 
is our inability to envisage with any feeling of cer. 
tainty what kind of world it will be. But of one thing 
at least we can be certain; the war will be followed by a 
period of transition, a fluid period, in which old standards 
will be fast disappearing, and new ones will be taking 
their place. The adoption of new standards of value— 
economic, social, educational, and even religious—will 
necessitate a radical reorganisation of the whole of our 
civilisation. The most important question is, therefore, 
what are these new standards going to be, and what force 
is going to reshape our civilisation according to them. 

Two forces are in competition for the job; Christianity 
and Communism. Industrial capitalism, in so far as it 
is based on cut-throat competition and the exploitation 
of human lives, is surely doomed to extinction, unless, 
which God forbid, it attempts successfully to prolong its 
life by the methods of that very totalitarianism which we 
are fighting to destroy. If Nazism is defeated only to re- 
appear in some other guise as a means of combatting Com- 
munism by maintaining 2 social system hardly distin- 
guishable from the status quo, then indeed our blood and 
tears will have been a worthless sacrifice. Communism 
has logical clear-cut ideas of what it wants the new order 
to be, and the Communists are educating their youth sys- 
tematically and thoroughly to be ready when the moment 
comes to put their ideas into practice. It is no doubt true 
that explicit Communists here in Great Britain are com- 
paratively few in number, but the danger is that, in a 
period of transition, when old standards have been re- 
jected, and men are looking about for new ones, the bulk 
of the people, largely propertyless, without fixed religious 
principles, but imbued with a vague, though very real, 
idealism, will fall easy victims to the altruism of Com- 
munism without fully realising the implications of its 
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materialism. We know that Christianity by its very nature 
cannot have a cut and dried programme of the same kind 
as Communism, but if truly lived it, and it alone, has 
power to produce the good lite of God’s kingdom on earth, 
a power to remould the world not possessed by any hu- 
manist philosophy of life. 

The tragedy is that this tremendous fact is so little 
realised by Christians themselves, and if Christianity is 
in the near future to take the civilised world and re-make 
it according to Christian standards, the young who are 
now being educated and who possess the dynamism neces- 
sary to bring about deep and far-reaching changes, will 
play an enormous part in that work. For this reason, edu- 
cation now is of the most vital importance; and education. 
here is intended to include not only the education given 
in our schools, but v.hat 1s equaily, if not more, impor- 
tant, the education which takes place, for good or ill, in 
that vitally important period which lies between leaving 
school aid what may be called settled manhood or woman- 
hood. 

Let us consider first education in our schools. -The cry- 
ing need is that they should become integrally Christian, 
that the spirit of Christ should penetrate them through 
and through; that we should cease from inculcating the 
standards of Christianity only in our explicit teaching 
while we allow the implicit standards of much of our life 
and curriculum to remain secularised. During the last 
century we accepted, gradually at first, later with increas- 
ing thoroughness, the culture which the national life of- 
fered us. When we began to accept it, this culture was, 
at least in part, a Christian culture. We accepted it by 
falling in with the educational system of the country, by 
taking over Government syllabuses and University stan- 
dards, whether set by scholarship examinations or by Uni- 
versity examining boards. But in process of time we have 
found that the culture we have accepted has become large- 
ly a secular culture; not so much in intention and ex 
professo as because the examination methods which almost 
wholly dictate the teaching methods do not admit of the 
material dealt with being penetrated through and through 
by the Christian spirit, and judged by Christian standards. 
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The result is that many of the standards of judgemen 
which our pupils (and often we ourselves) unconsciously 
assimilate are not Christian standards at all; sometime 
they imbibe standards which are frankly materialist and 
pagan, but more often they are left without standards in 
regard to many areas of life, and fall an easy prey to the 
unthinking opinion of the world in which they find them. 
selves. 

No doubt in accepting these things we acted with the 
best intentions, believing that the Catholic Faith, well 
taught and well lived in our schools, would supply the 
necessary Christian standards by which the cultural side 
of our teaching could and would be judged. But wha 
has happened in fact has been that the Faith tends to be 
pushed into one section of the life of our schools, and thus 
two areas are created, varying in relative extent with the 
individual, but almost always both present. In one are 
Christian standards are explicitly applied; into the othe 
they hardly penetrate, or only penetrate at particular 
points, while the rest of the field is held by secular stan 
dards. The result is that in the lives of the boys and 
girls who go out from our Catholic schools, one of three 
things happens: either the secular area grows when the 
come into contact with the standards of the. outside world, 
and they lapse from the Faith, or their practice of religion 
becomes nominal; or the area in which Christian standards 
are applied grows, and they come by thought and expe 
rience to realise the necessity of integral Catholic living 
or, and this perhaps happens to the majority, the existenc 
and scope of the Christian and secular areas is neve 
realised, and their lives remain in a state of tension; the 
practice of religion survives, but the resulting divided al. 
legiance, often quite unconscious, has a paralysing effec 
upon the love of God which is the motive power of Chris 
tian living, and generally results in religion becoming ‘ 
department of life instead of penetrating the whole of it. 

The first and most important thing to be done, thei, 
it the post-war world is to be re-made according to Chris 
tian standards, is to work for an educational system which} 
will enable us to offer to the young in our schools a culture 
which is penetrated through and through with the Chris 
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tian spirit the assimilation of which will make them aware 
of the implications of Christian principles and judge 
everything in their lives spontaneously by Christian stan- 
dards and according to a Christian scale of values. Under 
our present examination system, and the type of teaching 
which inevitably springs from it, the tendency is for edu- 
cation to be regarded as the acquirement of information 
which will be useful in a career; wisdom is at a discount; 
a material outlook upon things which are in reality the 
vehicles of spiritual values is fostered. But there is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction abroad among educationists, and no 
time is more propitious than the present for radical 
changes. It is time that we Catholics, who know so clear- 
ly what is man’s purpose in this world, instead of tamely 
following the lead of contemporary secularised education, 
should take the lead in proclaiming the principles of, 
and working for, a new system under which we shall be 
free to educate our children for that purpose. The only 
real solution is some form of autonomy, whereby within 
wide limits, the individual school, or group of schools, is 
responsible for settling its own syllabus, conducting its own 
examinations, and assessing the qualities of its own pupils. 
The function of the Government would be by inspection 
as frequent and thorough as it sees fit, to ensure that the 
secon standards of education. are adequately maintained. 
Here is a field in which Christian educationists could form 
a common front, and co-operate in claiming for themselves 
freedom to put an end to the uneasy compromise of secu- 
lar and religious education into which circumstances have 
forced them, and to substitute for it an education which 
is integrally Christian. 

An educational system such as this would go far to 
remedy two evils from which we suffer. The first is the 
lack of the driving force of an intense love for God which 
can only come from an integral living of the Christian 
life. ‘The point was well brought out by a paragraph in 
a recent issue of the Universe. A past pupil having no 
money to bequeath to her old school, decided to pass on 
to it a legacy of experience gained since leaving. She there- 
fore wrote down Twenty-five things I did not know twenty- 
five years ago, and the first on the list was as follows: the 
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importance of knowing our Lord in addition to learnin 
about Him, as we did in our religious lessons preparing 
for public examinations. The second evil is the lack ot 
a deep sense of community in our schools. Where the 
Christian spirit does not fully penetrate into every level 
of human life—and how can it do so when a relatively 
large area is ruled by standards other than Christian—the 
sense of community is bound to be defective. A spirit of 
competitive individualism rules in the world outside, and 
it is not surprising that this spirit penetrates with con- 
siderable ease even into the atmosphere of our Catholic 
schools. But if our schools are to produce integral Chris. 
tians, the Christian spirit must penetrate into the whole 
of the life of the school, and the school community must 
thus be made a living example to those in it of how society 
exists for the person, to foster and aid the growth of the 
kind of personality God wants each of us to become in 
the vocation to which He has called us. ‘The double area 
ruled by incompatible sets of standards damages and 
strains human personality and mars instead of making 
God’s handiwork. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of education in the 
very important period which lies between leaving school 
and settled manhood or womanhood. ‘This period is of 
vital importance because it is then that the foundations 
laid at school are tested. School cannot do more than 
lay foundations; it can only give a very limited experience. 
‘The testing comes when the theory of life learned at school 
and only practised in the very limited and specialised 
atmosphere of school comes up against the hard and varied 
experience of the work-day world. What is badly needed 
for young people during this period is the guidance and 
friendship of those more experienced than themselves to 
help them to fit the theory of Catholic living learnt at 
school to the almost overwhelming new experience of life 
which they are encountering. Even where the theory of 
Catholic living has been effectively taught and practised 
at school, this is necessary enough; how much more where 
such teaching and practice have been defective? 

It may perhaps cause a surprise that no mention has 
been made hitherto of the all-important influence of the 
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family in character formation and training for life, both 
at school and in the after-school period. ‘The reason for 
this is not that the tremendous influence of a really good 
Catholic family life is in any way underestimated. Many 
would hold that in an ideal civilisation the home should 
be the centre of education and the main function of the 
day-school—since boarding-schools would hardly exist— 
would be to impart knowledge and develop the critical 
intelligence. ‘To-day however owing to the disintegrating 
eflect of the secular society in which we live the family 
often does not exercise the formative influence which it 
ought to. It is a deplorable fact that so many Catholic 
households apart from attendance at Mass on Sundays, 
saying prayers and regarding certain things as wrong, 
differ, and aim at differing, hardly at all in their day-to-day 
lives from the good pagans who surround them. The 
consequence is that the schools have perforce to try to do 
the formative work that ought to be being done by the 
family. A boy on leaving school constantly finds himself 
in complete isolation; surrounded in his work by pagans, 
and with little real support from his family. He comes 
from the community of school and finds himself for the 
first time in his life with no community to support him. 
It is here that a thorough-going Catholic Youth Move- 
ment into which already existing youth societies could be 
federated would supply a tremendous need. Here also 
Old Boys’ Associations might do a much greater work than 
they generally do. As a rule their aim is social rather 
than directly educative. It is not necessary to decry the 
the social bonhomie of the ‘old school tie’ in order to 
plead that something deeper and more direct could and 
should be done. The school should be made a centre to 
which Old Boys return to carry on the education they 
began there, and to jearn to adjust their new experience 
of life to the principles of their religion. An Old Boys’ 
Association run on these lines would have to set out with 
the deliberate intention of planning an after-education 
for Christian living. A scheme would have to be drawn 
up which would include conferences on the principles 
underlying the many vital moral problems with which 
Catholics are confronted in modern life, and provision 
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would have to be made for the application of these prin. 
ciples to personal problems of living in informal group 
discussions between older and younger Old Boys, and be. 
tween masters in the school and their former pupils, 
Owing to so much defective family life to-day, young 
people need definite teaching on the principles and prac. 
tice of true Christian marriage and Christian home and 
family making. Who could be better qualified than Old 
Boys (and Girls) who are parents themselves and who have 
the necessary practical knowledge and experience and the 
aposolic zeal to wish to spread it. Once started, Christ. 
ian homes would make Christian homes; but at the mo- 
ment the tradition of the Christian home is a dying trad- 
ition even amongst Catholics, and a great effort of explicit 
teaching is needed to revive it and make it flourish. Al. 
ready existing Catholic households, consciously determined 
to make their family life an integral living of Christian 
principles can give an invaluable contribution here by 
exercising to the full the virtue of hospitality; inviting 
isolated young Catholics into their family circle helping 
them thereby to realise by demonstration the implications 
of Christian marriage and family life. 

For ultimately it is upon the Christian family that our 
hopes for the future must be based. No education can 
be really successful in the true sense of the word which 
does not begin and have its roots in the family, and if the 
post-war world is to be reconstructed according to Christ. 
ian principles all our efforts and prayers must be concen- 
trated upon the rebuilding in this country of a sound 
tradition of Christian family life. 


Henry St. JOHN, O.P. 
Headmaster of Laxton. 
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YOUsLH WORK AND CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 


Every Christian body in the country needs to realise 
the crying importance of youth work at the present time— 
and by youth work we mean the pastoral care of young 

ple between the ages of about fourteen and twenty-five. 
‘The gradual decay of Christianity amongst the mass of the 
population means that we now have a generation of young 
people facing a world of chaos and destruction, with great 
qualities but without that faith, hope and charity which 
can alone redeem both them and the world where they 
live. The chaos and destruction is not something exter- 
nal to their lives; it is something threatening their very 
being as men and women. They are in dire need of Chris- 
tianity, a vital, living Christianity, apostolic in its joy and 
charity. Such a Christianity alone can bring them salva- 
tion. The need in this country has become all the more 
urgent owing to the efforts of the State to deal with the 
problem of youth by what is known as the Government 
Youth Scheme. Instead of giving young people a faith that 
can grapple with the modern world, the scheme mere- 
ly dopes them with still more materialism, the cult of 
physical health and the philanthropy of the natural man 
—for it is difficult to see that the much advertised youth 
squads inculcate anything more than the latter, and after 
the first flush of enthusiasm they will suffer the fate of 
all religions of ‘ service.’ 

Youth work has been a prominent activity for a number 
of years in most Christian bodies in England—or rather 
there have been devoted individuals in these bodies keen 
on the work; for our authorities have never taken youth 
work seriously. Consequently it has suffered from a num- 
ber of weaknesses. It lacks unity of aim and plan; no- 
body seems to know what the churches are trying to do 
with their young people. It is also amateurish. We all right- 
ly dislike the type of cleric professionally good with young 
people; but compared with the well-trained and competent 
leaders in secular youth clubs and activities we are only 
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playing with the job. We simply have not the people 
capable of doing efficient youth work on the same scale 
as secular organisations. Christian youth work cannot be 
done effectively by people with a vague interest in youth; 
we need clergy and laity who have been properly trained, 
dogmatically and practically, for the work and who have 
undergone a special mental and spiritual discipline. ‘There 
is a science of youth work which should form part of the 
training of every priest and minister. 

Another weakness of our youth work, except in circles 
under the influence of Jocism, is a narrow conception of 
its possibilities. We are complacently content with the 
few young people round our churches; and even when 
youth work is successful, they are few compared with the 
vast mass outside untouched by Christianity. What is still 
more tragic, these few numbers seldom contain more than 
a sprinkling of lads and girls at work in mills, factories, 
ship-yards or pits; and our youth organisations do not set 
out to help them to a Christian solution of the problems 
of working life. We are content, too, with inculcating a 
Christianity, which is purely spiritual, and therefore a 
superficial and surface thing. It is a Christianity which 
is a matter of religious practices, Mass, Communion, 
prayers, bible-reading, attendance at catechisms or bible- 
classes, imposed on a life thoroughly secular and pagan in 
its habits of thought and action. Because it is failing to 
grapple with the real things in their lives—marriage, work, 
leisure, their membership of a community—this Christia- 
nity lacks body and depth. A real Christianity in youth 
work should seek to penetrate and transform every part 
of their lives, so that in and through these activities they 
may, as the Jocist prayer says, think like Christ, work with 
Christ, live in Christ. We complain so often that the 
churches are excluded from secular youth work; but can 
we decently blame the secularists if all we want to do is 
to impose a Christianity of spiritual habits on lives wholly 
alien in their mental outlook to what we stand for? They 
are right in dismissing what we want to give to youth as 
unnecessary and irrelevant. Our youth work is narrow 
too, because even when most.successful it seldom sees be- 
yond the:particular church round which it centres; the 
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young people do not feel themselves like the Jocists, en- 
gaged with the rest of their communion in a mighty effort 
to recreate a pagan world in the name of Christ. 

Our disunion makes it difficult for us to avoid a nar- 
rowness of vision. However much we may claim that our 
own particular communion is the Catholic Church of the 
country, the existence of other bodies compels us, often 
unconsciously, to think of youth work in terms of swelling 
the numbers of our own communion, irrespective of 
whether we are giving young people Christianity. It is 
only OnE Cuurcu that can give the youth of this coun- 
try a Catholic Christianity, integrating every side of their 
life in Christ. While we are content that Christianity 
should be represented in this country by various indepen- 
dent sects competing with each other, our youth work will 
be narrow and uncatholic, incapable of saving the youth 
of our nation. Nor is any one ecclesiastical body in this 
country rich enough in men and material resources to un- 
dertake the task alone; if we are going to make any im- 
pression on the younger generation it will mean a mutual 
sharing in each other’s gifts and resources, and working 
together in co-operation and unity. The ultimate effec- 
tiveness of Christian youth work depends on our making 
appreciable headway in healing our divisions, not in the 
spirit of ecclesiastical diplomacy, but for the sake of the 
youth of this country, whom disunited we are powerless 
to help. A passion for unity is the acid test of our sin- 
cerity about youth work. ‘ 

Happily there are signs that the connection between 
youth work and Christian unity is beginning to be grasped, 
chiefly in the willingness of Christian bodies to learn from 
each other and to use particular gifts which God the Holy 
Ghost may have given to any single one. Such a gift is 
Jocism, which is arousing increasing interest in Anglican,’ 
Presbyterian and the Free Churches; and rightly so; the 
more one reflects, the more one is impressed by the mag- 





1An Anglican Jocism, called the Christian Workers’ Union, 
has recently started in the parish of Parson Cross in Sheffield, 
vide an account in the Catholic Herald for May 2nd, 1941. 
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nificent achievement of Canon Cardijn; he has shown us 
all that it is not impossible to create in Europe a mass 
movement of young people, enthusiastically Christian 
through and through. 

To those outside the Catholic Church, Jocism does not 
mean the copying in exact detail of a continental organ. 
isation; rather it is a living witness of certain principles 
which must underlie all Christian youth work in the 
modern world. Jocism is rooted in theology; and even 
those whose pride and joy it is that they belong to a body 
which has never erred from the path of Christian ortho- 
doxy have something to learn here. A theology may be 
perfectly logical and orthodox, but quite dead and power. 
less to deal with the modern world. To have heard Car- 
dijn speak to a Jocist audience on the Trinity, the Beati- 
fic Vision, is to hear how theology can become something 
living, embracing and transforming all man’s life. Jocism 
does not begin with religion, but with the most natural 
and human of man’s interests, what happens at his work; 
and Christianity comes in naturally as the answer to the 
problems of working life. So often in England we begin 
at the wrong end, instructions in the Faith, meaningless 
to ordinary young people; and we seldom succeed in re- 
lating life to the Faith. Jocism focuses attention on pre. 
paration for building a home as one of the chief things 
in youth work; while our teaching on marriage tends to 
concentrate on the physical side and a series of negatives, 
Jocism places marriage in its social setting; it is seen as 
something positive, a key-point in training the Christian 
character and building a Christian order. Jocism shows 
us, too, that youth work must think in terms of mass move- 
ments, and of little groups only as a means of winning the 
mass of young people; the true aim of youth work is seen 
to be the bringing back of this mass to the Body of Christ; 
and yet the bringing back is not an artificial process, set 
going from above by an ecclesiastical organisation; it is 
something spontaneous and natural, young Christians 
bringing their Faith to their fellows in language and terms 
’ they can understand. Young men and women themselves, 
and: not the clergy or leisured laity, are to be apostles of 
the Christianity of the new age. 
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But can we do more than borrow from each other? Is 
it possible to move a stage further, to plan our youth work 
together? It would represent an attempt, without com- 
promising the position and claims of any Christian body, 
to form a new generation in a common Christian men- 
tality, round which the existing broken remnants of 
Christ’s Body can be built up into a whole and unity; the 
only hope for our country is one Catholic Church. The 

resent writer believes that the time is approaching for 
the Christian bodies of this country not only to meet on 
common plaforms, but to consider planning their youth 
work in concert, with the two-fold object of more effective- 
ly helping the younger generation and, forming a common 
outlook which may bring Christian unity within the realm 
of possibilities. 

Might not such a start be made locally in industrial 
areas, where there is most need for a re-orientation of our 
youth work, and where in this re-orientation we have the 
Jocist experience to drawn on? The work in each body 
would function separately; but the clergy and youth 
leaders would plan the work so that the young generation 
in the separated bodies can grow into a real unity of 
thought and action, without which organic Christian unity 
is impossible. A common programme of action is sug- 
gested by the very nature of Christian youth work in the 
modern world; it would centre round four points: Chris- 
tianising work, leisure, the home and politics, so that our 
young people may be enabled to live as the children of 
God. Necessary action, the problems and difficulties in- 
volved in such a programme would be discussed and dealt 
with by the clergy and youth leaders concerned in youth 
work from all the bodies in the neighbourhood. Each 
body in its own terminology and according to its own cere- 
monial tradition would teach its young people to find the 
centre of their worship and the place where man and his 
activities are taken up into the divine order, in the 
re-presentation of Calvary, whether it is called the Mass, 
the Eucharist, the Holy Communion or the Lord’s Supper. 

But youth work needs a dogmatic basis. How can we 
plan our youth work together, divided as we are on the 
Faith? Yet this need not be an insuperable obstacle. 
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Clergy and youth leaders meeting regularly to plan the 
practical activities of Christian youth work in their dis. 
trict need not confine their discussions to practicalities; 
they might, while being perfectly sincere and loyal to 
their own doctrinal formularies, so plan their teaching on 
the Faith that it becomes not a means of separation, but 
of ultimate unity. The chief hindrance to this is our in. 
adequate theology; where it is liberal, it is deficient in 
dogma and definiteness; where orthodox, it is narrowly sec. 
tarian and cast in one philosophic mould. We need a 
theological renewal, a theology capable of giving purpose 
to life and history, and catholic enough to embrace the 
whole of life. Such a renewal must come, if we are to 
save the youth of our country; and in the present writer's 
opinion, it can only come from a return of all Christian 
bodies to a study of the Fathers. Might not the clergy 
and leaders try to re-think their own theology in terms of 
the Fathers, the common possession and pride of us all? 
Thus slowly and gradually the scattered fragments of 
Christian England, powerless in their existing separation 
to regenerate the youth of the country, would be knit into 
one in a unity of Faith, the Faith which in its wholeness 
and fullness is the one sure weapon against the paganism 
of our time. 
G. W. O. ADDLESHAW.? 





*'The Rev. G. W. O. Addleshaw is an Anglican priest on 
the staff of the theological college of S. Chad, Durham. He 
would like readers to know that in the views expressed above 
he is not representing any ecclesiastical body or society; the 
views: are his own and he alone is responsible for them, 
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CATHOLIC SCOUTING 


In a recent letter to the press, His Eminence Cardinal 
Hinsley, writing on behalf of the Catholic Hierarchy of 
England and Wales on the importance of religious train- 
ing in the education of youth, said: ‘His [Lord Baden- 
Powell’s] Scout movement, which appeals to the youth of 
the whole world, was founded on the awareness that the 
young heart freely responds to the twofold loyalty of faith 
and fatherland.’ Later in the same letter His Eminence 
wrote: ‘Therefore we trust . . . that in the success of the 
Scout movement may be seen the wisdom of following the 
same inspiring principles.’ 

From its beginning, the Boy Scout movement has been 
given the approval of the highest ecclesiastical authority 
in England. Even before the official promulgation of his 
movement, Lord Baden-Powell sought the advice of Car- 
dinal Bourne, and made good use of his suggestions. 
Scouting was, however, such a complete departure from 
tradition in organizations for youth that, even to-day, it 
is hardly understood by those who are not in intimate 
contact with it. It is generally considered to be ‘ good 
for boys,’ the idea of the Good Turn is so familiar as to 
have become an outworn subject for joking, and the facts 
that Boy Scouts do a certain amount of first aid, learn to 
tie certain knots, go to camp, and win various proficiency 
badges are generally known. Apart from this, most adults 
regard the movement with a certain good-humoured toler- 
ance, not unmixed with a veiled amusement at those men 
who devote most of their leisure to its service. It is sur- 
prising to most Catholics to discover the degree of enthu- 
siasm which the Scout movement has aroused in Catholic 
countries; they are more than surprised to hear of the 
really extraordinary active support which the movement 
has received from the hierarchy in countries whose 
Catholicism we in England are apt to regard as stuffy and 
sentimental. Those, for instance, whose opinion of 








1 The Times, May 3rd, 1941. 
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French Catholicism is based upon a superficial acquaint. 
ance with convent schools and a knowledge of the pictorial 
religion of Ari Catholique and Saint-Sulpice, find it dif. 
ficult to imagine a prince of the Church standing on a 
windswept slope in the French Alps to bless the three 
thousand Catholic Scouts who, with their priests, have 
spent their Pentecost there under canvas. But no Bisho 
or Cardinal has exceeded the late Pope in his enthusiasm 
for Catholic Scouting. Speaking to a pilgrimage of ten 
thousand Catholic Boy Scouts, Pius XI described them as 
‘the young generation, the noble, flourishing, vigorous 
hope of your religion and your Church as of your family 
and your country.’ He went on to speak of ‘this Scout. 
ing of yours, which has been a little Ours too,’ and said 
to the boys: ‘It is not only that you are young Catholics, 
you are young Catholic Scouts. And that word Scout 
means much ... The more strongly you hold to your 
purpose and duties as Scouts, the more faithfully will you 
place always spirit over matter and matter under spirit, 
the more will you put the thought of God and the teach. 
ings of faith above all other thoughts and teachings.’ This 
is no light praise, no merely routine approval, and English 
Catholics may well ask whether Catholic Scouting has had 
an effect upon the Catholic youth of this country which 
bears any proportion to the words and expectations of the 
Holy Father. Yet in other countries, in Holland, Poland, 
America, and especially in France and Belgium, these 
words of Pius XI have been justified in full. Why not 
then in England? There are very good reasons for the 
failure of Catholic Scouting to have in this country the 
effect that it should have had upon the life of the younger 
Catholic community. 

First of all, it must be remembered that Scouting of any 
sort is essentially a system of character-training. We doubt 
whether Lord Baden-Powell had a profound knowledge of 
the Summa Theologica, but he certainly adopted a charac- 
teristic principle of Thomism when he insisted that any 
system of character-training is bound to fail if it does not 
operate in conformity with the nature of the subject—in 
this case, the growing boy. He saw, too, very clearly, that 
the boy must be an agent in the training of his own charac- 
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ter. It is upon these two principles that the general 
scheme of character training in the Scout movement is 
based. The tastes and inclinations of boyhood; the desire 
for adventure, romance, the open air and the joys of the 
natural creation; the urge to creativeness and achievement 
are all so strong that, perhaps more often than not, they 
burst the bonds of conventional restraint and find expres- 
sion in ways which, if not actually wrong, at any rate tend 
to inconvenience and disturb the more even course of 
adult life. Before the advent of Scouting the universal 
remedy was to ‘ keep the boy out of mischief ’—1.e., to give 
him something to do which was either so hard that he had 
to be compelled to remain at the task, or so easy and 
superficially amusing that it soon became boring, and the 
boy added ingratitude to his other crimes by showing very 
little desire to frequent the ping-pong table of the boys’ 
club, or the home billiard table of a wealthier and more 
optimistic parent. If, to-day, boys show a greater readi- 
ness to accept those forms of amusement which make less 
demands upon their resource and initiative, this can only 
be deplored as the result of a social system which places 
a premium on passivity. 

Scouting, on the other hand, accepts those youthful en- 
thusiasms and desires, and uses them as the material for 
its work. In its training of character, it appeals to that 
idealism which is latent in almost every boy. It gives 
him a code of honour and right conduct which he readily 
accepts, and encourages him to express that code in those 
very activities which are most natural and real to him. 
Scouting is essentially realist. It appreciates the fact that 
most boys are incapable of abstraction, that self-discipline, 
moral courage, initiative and genuine achievement can 
only be satisfactorily taught along those lines which the 
boy himself accepts as reasonable, and that the boy, once 
he has accepted a code or a line of action, will become an 
active and eager participant in the training of his own 
character. In a world where active effort is everywhere 
giving way to a passive receptivity of amoral influence, this 
last point is of cardinal importance. 

So far there is nething specifically Christian about Scout- 
ing. In fact, Scouting itself is not specifically Christian. 
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It flourishes among Jews, Hindus and Mohammedans with 
almost equally good effect. Its only claim in the religious 
sphere is that its adherents should loyally and conscien. 
tiously practise the religion to which they belong. Can 
we then say that a Catholic Scout, who adequately fulfils 
his religious obligations, differs only as far as these are 
concerned from the Scouts of other denominations? What- 
ever may be the theory, this seems to be the practice in 
England; and it is one of the chief reasons for the failure 
of Catholic Scouting to influence effectively English Catho- 
lic youth. 

If one is living the full Catholic life, nothing one does 
can be considered as outside the sphere of religion. Yet 
it is very obvious that a large number, perhaps a majority, 
of Catholics in this country so arrange their lives that re- 
ligious principles and the ordinary activities of life in a 
purely materialistic society rarely, if ever, come into con. 
flict. Far from influencing their environment by their 
faith, many Catholics tend to separate faith from daily 
affairs, so that it becomes a theoretical belief which finds 
little practical application. When a boy leaves school this 
is one of the first problems he has to face. He finds that 
the principles and values of life in the world to-day not 
only leave out of consideration the principles and values 
of the Christianity which he has been more or less suc- 
cesstully taught at school, but are actually opposed to them. 
If his school training has been unsatisfactory, he chooses 
the tangible raaterial benefits to be obtained by aban- 
doning Christian principle, and joins the great army of 
the lapsed. If he has been averagely trained, he adopts 
the double life characteristic of the nominal Catholic. He 
admits in theory the validity of Catholic faith and moral 
teaching, and shows at stated times that he does adhere to 
the Catholic body. In practice, however, he accepts the 
principles which obtain in his everyday environment. The 
implications of Catholicism are so revolutionary that to 
ensure his own comfort of mind he has to shut up his 
religion into a water-tight compartment, and so lives his 
daily life in office or factory unhampered by the restric- 
tions of an active Christian conscience. If his religion is 
khown to his colleagues he is often only too anxious to 
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demonstrate that a Catholic is ‘no different from anyone 
else.’ It is only the thoroughly trained Catholic who as- 
serts his Catholicism by a refusal to co-operate in injustice 
or immorality; who, through his faith, influences his en- 
vironment by the very fact that he refuses to be influ- 
enced by it; who is active rather than passive; who is a 
leader in the Christian offensive for the kingdom of God 
upon earth. 

This brings us back to Catholic Scouting. Scouting pro- 
duces leaders. Catholic Scouting should produce Catho- 
lic leaders. If it fails to do so, it is because Catholicism 
in Catholic Scouting is merely nominal. One does not re- 
fer to the Catholicism of individual Catholic Scouts of 
course, but to the Catholicism of the body as a whole. It 
is not enough to carry on with the ordinary system of Scout 
training, differing in no way from that given in any other 
Scout troop, and to justify one’s title of Catholic merely 
by a monthly Communion day and a crucifix in the Scout- 
room. It is not even enough to use Scouting as an, oppor- 
tunity for getting boys together for religious instruction 
unless that instruction is intimately connected with their 
other Scouting activities. Religious instruction has so often 
no association at all in the boy’s mind with this ordinary 
daily life. It is a class period. Every boy can give the 
right answers about lying, theft, attendance at Mass, and 
so on; but are these things more real to hiin in his daily 
life than algebra or history? The theory is known; but 
theory it often remains. Scouting provides an admirable 
vehicle for real education in active Catholicism, for educa- 
tion in the ideal that every Catholic should be a leader, 
an active influence in the Christianising of his environ- 
ment. The moral code of Scouting, undenominational as 
it is, is susceptible of a Christian and Catholic interpreta- 
tion which does not stop short of heroic virtue. This has 
been recognised by the Pope and by the hierarchies in 
many countries; and not merely recognised but eagerly en- 
couraged. Why is its effect not more obvious in England? 
Chiefly because English Catholic Scouting is not impreg- 
nated by this spirit of an integral Catholic life. It is no 
criticism of non-Catholics to say that Catholic Scouting 
cannot flourish in a Protestant framework. ‘The loyal and 
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integral practice of Catholicism implies that Catholics are 
different, not merely in the services they attend, but in 
every aspect of their lives. For their faith must transform 
all their activities. Until this is realised there will be no 
such thing as Catholic Scouting in England; there will only 
be Scouting for boys who, incidentally, are Catholics. If 
it is realised, then the Catholic youth of this country will 
have an opportunity of training itself to an ideal in the 
service of God. 

Truly Catholic Scouting provides an opportunity for 
bringing the Catholic faith, in all its implications, into 
every branch of a boy’s daily life. He can be taught the 
chivalry of Christ, and the things expected of his chivalry 
are those very things which he instinctively appreciates as 
ideals. He can be taught the constant worship of Christ 
in his everyday life; the prayer of service; the offering of 
achievements; the sacrifice of endurance. He can be 
taught the service of Christ in his neighbour. Above all, 
he can be shown the Mass as the focal point of his activity, 
and the continuance of the Mass in his life and work, in 
his joys and hardships. From being an affair of the class. 
room, his faith becomes a thing of joy to which he en. 
thusiastically gives his loyalty. Like St. Francis, he finds 
God in everything God has made. Like St. Dominic, he 
takes the open road preaching God by his life as well as 
by his word. He seeks and finds and interprets the ves- 
tigia Dei in God’s creation. Is this too optimistic? It is 
a reality in countries where Catholic Scouting is really 
Catholic. It could be a reality in England, but not until 
the Scout training is integrally and not merely nominally 
Catholic. The tendency to divide his life into a religious 
and non-religious section comes soon enough in the life of 
every boy. It would be a tragedy if an organisation such 
as the Scout movement, for which Lord Baden-Powell 
claimed that it encouraged ‘ the practice of Christianity in 
everyday life and dealings, and not merely the profession 
of its theology on Sundays,’ should, in the hands of Catho- 
lics, tend to set up this distinction even earlier. 

The controlling authorities of the Scout movement in 
England are not Catholics. But they have always shown 
themselves understanding and sympathetic to the needs of 
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Catholics in specifically religious matters. It is possible, 
though unlikely, that they would be less ready to appre- 
ciate the suggestion that, for Catholics, every activity is a 
religious activity; that nothing—espcecially in so important 
a field as character training—can be considered as outside 
the sphere of religion. If they could be persuaded of this 
it should be possible to give to Catholic Scouting a degree 
of autonomy (perhaps through a Commissioner for Catho- 
lic Scouts) which would enable it to choose and train its 
own leaders, both lay and clerical, and to develop its own 
programme and scheme of training. Such an autonomy 
would not involve a separation from, nor a lack of co-opera- 
tion with, the national association. It would in no case 
involve a loosening of the regulations which govern Scout- 
ing in England. Its chief effect would be to ensure that 
Catholic Scouting was based upon a full appreciation of 
the Catholic way of life, upon a personal loyalty to our 
Blessed Lord, and upon the continuation of his redemptive 
and sanctifying work in the Mass—not only by presence 
at the actual sacrifice, but by the continuation and exten- 
sion of the work of the Mass into every activity. Train- 
ing in Catholicism would be essential and not incidental 
in the practice of Catholic Scouting. Such a system exists 
in France, and has met with the most pronounced success. 
There, the organisation of Catholic Scouting is on a dio- 
cesan basis. This does not imply separation from the 
national federation of French Scouts, which includes simi- 
lar autonomous organisations for Protestant, Jews, and 
non-denominational Scouting. The hierarchy has given 
its unqualified support and encouragement. Chaplains 
are appointed for each group, a diocesan chaplain for each 
diocese, and a chaplain for each ecclesiastical province. 
The chaplain-general at the moment is a Dominican. 
These chaplains enjoy permission to say Mass in the open 
air at Scout camps, and are able to hear the confessions of 
Scouts or other people in camp in any diocese without fur- 
ther application for faculties. There is a training estab- 
lishment for Scoutmasters and Chaplains which corre- 
sponds to Gilwell Park in England, but with the difference 
that, whereas in England the Catholic has to ensure the 
fulfilment of his religious duties apart from the life of 
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the camp, in France the whole establishment and every 
one of its activities manifests an apostolic enthusiasm for 
the faith. In France the title Scout-chaplain is not merely 
one of courtesy, as it so often is in England; it indicates 
a real office, which can only be undertaken by a man who 
has trained himself to an adequate standard. The chap- 
lain, too, if he is not the Scoutmaster, has an equal voice 
with the latter in the management and control of the 
troop. ‘The progress of a French Scout is marked by tests 
as in England, but whereas in this country the tests are 
entirely concerned with the practical technique of Scout- 
ing—woodcraft, camping, first aid, and so on—in France 
the Scout is expected to show in addition a real progress 
in the knowledge, understanding and practice of his re- 
ligion. 

Sureiy this is possible in England. ‘There are many 
young priests and ecclesiastical students who would find, 
in training themselves for this work, a relaxation which 
tends to the more ample fulfilment of their vocation. It 
seems evident that after this war a great emphasis will be 
placed upon work for youth. Here is a youth movement 
ready to hand, a movement which has proved its value all 
over the world as a medium for character training, a move- 
ment which has received the highest encouragement and 
approval that Catholics could desire, a movement which 
could help to light again that flame of enthusiasm for the 
faith which alone can bring this country back from the 
edge of paganism. Leaders are needed, laymen and. priests 
who are enthusiastic enough and humble enough to train 
themselves or offer themselves for training. Later, the 
movement will produce its own leaders, as well as innum- 
erable Catholic men whose faith is not something to be 
concealed from the view of an uncomprehending world, 
but a light to shine before men and to lead them to the 
way of truth. 

Many barriers of prejudice will have to be broken down. 
There are still plenty of Catholics in England who ‘ dis- 
approve’ of Scouting, and who are prepared to set their 
own judgements and suspicions against the voice of au- 
thority. There are still people, even among the clergy, 
who look upon Scouting as a sort of cowboy-and-Indian 
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game, and who, possibly unaware of the papal encourage- 
ment given to Scout chaplains, oppose the participation 
of priests in its activities. ‘Tihere are still people who can- 
not grasp the fact that Scouting is not a boys’ club move- 
ment, that it does not set out to attract boys by offering 
them amusement, but by offering them a fairly hard life 
of effort in which their happiness will depend very largely 
upon their own initiative and resource. Not all Scout 
troops can be ideal, but a Catholic troop which is really 
Catholic, which is not merely a troop of Catholics prac- 
tising non-denominational activities, but to whose cor- 
porate life and work the grace of God is giving strength, 
whose ideal it is to approach as nearly as ible to the 
perfection of body and soul in loyalty to Christ, will con- 
found the critics and point the way for the youth, not 
merely of the Catholic community, but of the country. 


Cepric Burton, O.P. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE YOUNG 
OFFENDER 


Excerr where exterior circumstances have prevented it, 
the Catholic Church has always been in the vanguard in 
prison reform and kindred good works. That these things, 
including the founding and development of reforma. 
tories, have had other than Catholic origin in this country 
is due to the fact that the Church was so long ‘in the 
catacombs’ and, since emancipation, has had so many 
other preoccupations. Nevertheless, the movement which 
is so Closely associated with the names of John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry and with the Quakers generally has 
Catholic roots, for it was from the Catholic continent that 
the former gleaned most of his ideas. Popes Paul V, In- 
nocent X, and especially Clement XI, St. Charles Borro- 
meo and St. Vincent de Paul, and others, were at work 
on the problem while this country was cut off from the 
movement by the religious isolation following the up- 
heaval of the sixteenth century. 

But emancipation is more than a hundred years old, 
and it is surely time that Catholics were at least abreast 
of those outside the Church, if not indeed taking the lead. 
The facts are, however, otherwise. Catholics are by no 
means adequately provided for in the present reformatory 
agencies; and far from setting the pace for others, we de- 
pend on the efforts of non-Catholics to give our people 
who thave broken the law those opportunities of making 
good which the law allows. This is intolerable in a 
Church which teaches that to visit those in prison is one 
of the corporal acts of mercy. 

One of the less-considered but far-reaching results of 
the war has been the shelving of the Criminal Justice Bill. 
And the greater the war effort becomes the more such sub- 
jects will get pushed to the back of our minds. It is there- 
fore imperative for at least some of us to keep in view 
the needs and problems of pre-war days, so that they will 
not be overlooked with the return of peace, when they 
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will be undoubtedly much more pressing. The question 
of delinquency of juveniles and adolescents demands the 
greatest attention: and after the war the needs of Catho- 
lics in particular will be at least as great as those of the 
rest of the community. No excuse is therefore needed 
for writing on this topic to-day. 

The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, lays down that 


where . . . the court thinks that the charge is proved, but 
is of Opinion that, having regard to the character, antecedents, 
age, health or mental condition of the person charged, or to 
the trivial nature of the offence, or to the extenuating circum- 
stances under which the offence was committed, it is inexpe- 
dient to inflict any punishment or any other than a nominal 
punishment, 


the court may act in one of three ways: by dismissing the 
charge, binding over the offender, or binding him over 
under supervision. It is the last of these three which con- 
stitutes probation. ‘The Act also provides for the inser- 
tion in the probation order of certain special conditions 
‘necessary for preventing a repetition of the same offence 
or the commission of other offences.’ 

Of these ‘ additional conditions’ the one most frequent- 
ly used, and that which concerns us here, is that in respect 
of residence. Such a condition may be inserted in the 
order for various reasons: because the lad' is ‘ of no fixed 
abode’ and is frequenting common lodging houses; be- 
cause he is living in a town away from his home or is in 
undesirable lodgings; on account of an unsatisfactory 
home (where discipline is too lax, or perhaps too strict, 
or where his parents are of criminal habits); or where he 
is beyond control at home and needs stricter discipline 
only short of a Borstal Institution. Provision for this type 
of case is made in three ways: by a system of ‘ approved 
lodgings "—used mostly for juvenile cases (i.c., those un- 


der 17): by hostels, in which lads live and sleep, going 








‘Lad or girl. Conditions of residence are also inserted in 
the case of older offenders, but not for the purpose of giving 
residential training. Thus, an old man charged with begging 
might be required to reside in the Institution. 
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out to work daily; and by homes, in which they are trained 
wholly on the premises. The hostels and homes, subject 
to Home Office inspection, are mostly run by religious 
bodies; and it is in this field that the Catholic body is 
at present failing to provide for its needs.? In fact there 
exists but one Catholic hostel with provision for eighteen 
lads, aged from 16 to 21. This has to serve not only the 
London courts, but the whole country.’ No Catholic 
probation home exists.‘ 

Another hostel is urgently needed, capable of holding 
as many lads as the present one, so great is the demand 
for accommodation. But the demand for vacancies in a 
Catholic home would not at present justify the opening 
of one. This is due to the different purposes which these 
two types of institutions serve. In a home the lad works 
on the premises, so that the home requires a larger staff 
than a hostel; it requires instructors in the various trades 
and also workshops on the premises. And it is clear that 
far fewer lads require this closer supervision rather than 
the more free training of a hostel. ‘There are in fact only 
three homes of this kind in the whole country, for all de- 
nominations, and the number of Catholics in them at 
any one time could probably ‘be counted on the fingers of 





*1 am here dealing with the question only as it relates to 
young men and boys. The needs of girls are met in large 
measure by homes and hostels run in connection with convents. 


* Scotland has no such hostel, I believe, for any denomina- 
tion: but I understand that ithe Glasgow Catholics are con- 
sidering the opening of a probation hostel. 


* The following is an example of ithe consequences of the lack 
of a Catholic home : a boy appearing before a London Juvenile 
Court was considered to need six months’ training in a home. 
His being a Catholic was an obstacle to this; but the alterna- 
tive was his committal to a Catholic approved school for a 
period not exceeding three years. ‘The Chairman placed the 
facts before the lad’s mother, who not unnaturally pleaded for 
the boy to be sent away for six months only, although it meant 
his going to a Protestant home. ‘The unfortunate woman was 
soundly rated by her parish priest afterwards for endangering 
her son’s religion. 
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one hand; though it is likely that one or two, who really 
need training in a home, are in fact residing in a hostel. 
Any Catholic home would, therefore, need a staff greater 
than the number of its inmates; a fact which alone makes 
itan unworkable proposition. Yet, for reasons which will 
be discussed below, it is of the first importance that those 
few Catholics who do need this training should have it 
ina Catholic home. How are these difficulties to be met? 

Probation work in all its branches must be based upon 
religion. Further, it is not enough that the Catholic 
be sent out to Mass to the nearest Catholic church while 
his companions go to the church or chapel of their own 
denomination, or attend a service in the chapel which is 
to be found in most of the homes or hostels. The vast 
majority of offenders have lapsed from their religion and 
have no particular desire to make good that defect. They 
are content to go to church (if they must) as one of the 
herd, and dislike being sent off on their own. But ex- 
perience in our one hostel shows that, given the right 
Catholic atmosphere, they soon develop 2 spontaneity in 
their religious habits which is as surprising as it is grati- 
fying. The three probation homes are all run by Church 
of England bodies: one is so entirely based on religious 
foundations that no one is admitted who will not join in 
fully with the religious life of the place: a principle which 
every Catholic will approve, but which rules out our own 
lads. The other two will, though, not without reluctance, 
take a few Catholics, and put no obstacle in the way of 
their going to their duties, if they are moved to do so. 
The reluctance shown by the authorities in accepting 
Catholic cases can be well appreciated, as it cuts at the 
spiritual unity of the home.° 








5 The difficulties arising from putting Catholics in non- 
Catholic homes and thostels is well illustrated by the following 
quotation from a periodical issued by an Anglican community 
which runs a probation hostel : 

To oblige probation officers we have sometimes taken Roman 
Catholics into the Hostel . . . but it doesn’t work. . . 

1. It’s not good for the boy. Their Faith should be a very 
vital thing, and we want to preserve and develop it. A few 
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Let us now consider two other kinds of institution, 
which, although not approved homes or hostels, may yet 
point the way to a solution of this problem for Catholics: 
one a purely secular concern, the other Anglican. 

To provide training for ‘social misfits’ between the 
ages of 17 and 25 there exists in Essex a camp which is 
also a small farm. It consists of wooden ‘ bunk’ houses,’ 
refectory, bath-houses, etc., and rudimentary farm build. 
ings (it is still in its infancy, and undeveloped). Cases 
are taken from the courts, but by no means exclusively. 
Young men who fail continually to keep their jobs, or who 
seem to be of less than normal intelligence, are accepted 
for periods of wp to two years. It is run by a committee 
of persons interested in social work, especially from the 
psychological angle. The work in which the men are 
trained includes handicrafts as well as farming and horti- 





days ago I talked to such a lad who was leaving us. I told 
him to hold on to his Church and his sacraments, and he said, 
‘TI like your services better. They’re easier to understand.’ 
Well, I just felt he would not know what to do when he re- 
turned home. 


2. It spoils our family life. Tihe Chapel is the centre and 
soul of our life here. The local Roman Catholic priest is very 
understanding and agrees ‘that they shall come to our Chapel 
for family prayers, and agrees that they need not put wadding 
in their ears, but if a boy fails again by stealing, lying, etc., 
it doesn’t help the family spirit here when I’ve got to tell him 
to go and see his own priest for Confession. The other boys 
naturally wonder what is wrong with me, and on one occasion 
the penitent explained that I was only a ‘ Protestant Minister °! 
All our young brothers come to night prayers and instruction, 
and it doesn’t help to have arguments in the bedrooms after- 
wards. 

We aim at making every boy a Communicant. The short 
time here makes that almost impossible, but it doesn’t ease 
matters when one knows that this can never happen when a 
boy says, ‘I’m an R.C.’! 

We do want to be a family, and that means we must worship 
together. 


3. The Roman Catholic Church ought to tackle this problem 
for themselves and provide adequate hostel accommodation. 
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culture. From the point of view of the police court this 
venture is of special interest, as it is the only institution 
for the training of delinquents which accepts persons over 
1 years of age. Most draw the line at 18. For the Catho- 
lic it has two disadvantages: there is no religious back- 
cround to the training, which is entirely on a secular basis; 
and there is no Catholic church within reach. The non- 
Catholi¢és who wish to do so may attend the local village 
church, but it is a good way off. Catholics can hear Mass 
only once a'‘month when a priest visits a house in the vil- 
lage. As its inmates are not likely to be over-enthusiastic 
spiritually, it is doubtful whether many are likely ever to 
avail themselves of this. 

Secondly, up and down the country there exist small 
farms owned by an Anglican brotherhood for the primary 
purpose of rehabilitating wayfarers or tramps. Small 
farmhouses are adapted to this end by the addition of a 
dormitory, refectory, common-room, and other necessary 
buildings, and each farm is under the control of a layman. 
The men received for training are not only from the roads: 
to a limited extent others, such as young men on proba- 
tion and lads on licence from approved schools (formerly 
known as reformatories), are accepted—or, to be more pre- 
cise, were accepted, as they have felt obliged to discon- 
tinue this since the war. Those who show an aptitude 
for farm work are ultimately placed on local farms, while 
a good number who prefer town work are found jobs in 
hotel kitchens, private service, and similar posts. Catho- 
lics are admitted, and no sort of obstacle seems to be put 
in the way of their going to their duties, if a Catholic 
church or Mass-centre is within reach. But again there 
is the difficulty that unless the man is prepared to put him- 
self out for the sake of his religion, he is likely to be con- 
tent to go to church with his mates. The furnishing of 
their chapels, their talk of Mass and confession, and the 
fact that the brotherhood wears a habit which is almost 
identical with that of the Friars Minor, can only be ex- 
pected to confuse the not very learned Catholic into think- 
ing that he is really among Catholics all the time. 

Apart from the need of a Catholic probation home for 
the lad under 21, is there not also scope among us for some 
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institution giving training to our erring manhood of the 
early twenties, and also for assisting the Catholic wayfarer 
who wants to get off the road and into regular employ. 
ment? Here are three needs, all with much in common, 
None can be individually met because the smallness of the 
Catholic population in relation to that of the whole coun. 
try means that the institutions required would be on too 
small a scale to be a practicable proposition. But cannot 
the three needs ibe met by one comprehensive effort? 

Is it not possible to establish one house which will be 
at the same time a probation home, a farm colony and a 
wayfarers’ home? What is wanted is a farm to which can 
be added buildings after the style of army huts, to be used 
as dormitories, refectory, common-room, and so forth. 
Workshops for carpentry would be needed, for although 
the farm work would take pride of place, the making of 
hen-houses, etc., and the repair of farm implements, would 
provide work for those who have no taste for the land, 
while poultry keeping would provide a via media. A war- 
den would be in charge, whose interest in farm work 
would have to ‘be accompanied by practical experience in 
reformatory work as well as an interest in young men and 
lads. On the other side would be a staff of instructors in 
the various activities of the colony. Lads on probation 
would normally stay only six months, but other ‘ social 
misfits ’ might remain for one or two years. Many of the 
wayfarers would undoubtedly prove to be but birds of 
passage, preferring the freedom of the road to hard work, 
but a few would undoubtedly be found to stay months 
or years. A situation not too far from a Catholic church 
would be wanted, and provided the parish priest is sym- 
pathetic and interested in work among young people, and 
not afraid of playing a game of billiards or darts with 
them, some real headway could be made in making up 
for the ignorance in religion which is so common among 
our delinquents. Experience shows that even among the 
more hardened youthful delinquents, once they learn to 
respect a priest as a normal human being they will Jend 
a much more ready ear to him as a priest. 

The venture would need much subsidising at first, and 
probably in a small way always; but it might well tend to 
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become more self-supporting as the farm grows. After a 
year or two, if properly conducted, the farm could hope 
fur official recognition from the Home Office as a proba- 
tion home, which would bring with it a weekly grant per 
head for probation cases. 

It would not only save the Catholic body from having 
to depend upon non-Catholics for the training needed by 
some of our lads on probation, but if properly run would 
stand out as a venture of special importance, for it would 
be breaking new ground in an important way by dealing 
with offenders together with those who, although ‘ misfits,’ 
have not—at least as yet—appeared in the courts. It would 
very largely do away with the slur which is still associated 
with any sort of treatment in an institution existing solely 
for those who have committed crime. This has already 
been done in the case of approved schools, where offenders 
and non-oftenders are treated on a common footing, with- 
out detriment to the latter. There is no reason why what 
succeeds with those under 18 should not also prove effec- 
tive with those between that age and 25. 

It is probably hopeless to look for the starting of such 
a venture during the war, but post-war needs must be 
thought of now if we are to meet them aright. If such a 
house could come into being immediatety on the cessation 
of hostilities, we would then be putting an end to a minor 
scandal by providing for one of our own needs, instead 
of leaving this to others, as at present; and at the same 
time making a contribution to criminal reform, a thing 
long overdue from English Catholics. 


H. W. Grant SCARFE. 
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REVIEWS 
YOUTH WORK 


THe Priest AND THE Y.C.W. ‘By Fr. Vincent Rochford. 
(Y.C.W. Publications; 6d.). 


Docma ano YoutH Work. By G.W.O. Addleshaw. (Dacre 
Press ; 6d.). 


The diminution of parental control over children resultant 
upon evacuation ; schooling under difficult conditions, and often 
far from priests and churches; and above all the jobs with good 
pay, which can be secured by boys, many of whom have not 
even left school, have created what has come to be known as the 


‘Youth Problem.’ The Hierarchy is insisting that the problem * 


must be faced and met, and met now! If there are any vital 
problems to-day which can be left alone until after the war, this 
is certainly not one of them. The now adolescent generation 
will have to shoulder a very considerable part of the burden of 
post-war reconstruction; and what kind of a world will they 
produce, if the fundamental principles of morality are alien toa 
vast proportion of their numbers? Catholics must grapple with 
the problem now—priests especially, with every natural and 
supernatural means at their disposal ; and their youth work will 
have to be based upon the firm foundation of Dogma, couched 
in terms intelligible to the people with whom they are dealing. 
Indeed, as far as possible, the social teaching of the Church 
should be promulgated by the people themselves, as it will 
inevitably be if, understanding thoroughly what they are taught, 
they then live what they have grasped. 

That Dogma is at the root of all life, is being realised every 
day more clearly, not only within the Church, but by many, too, 
who are still outside Her communion. Dr, Addleshaw expres- 
sing an Anglican view on youth work, in Dogma and Youth 
Work—which incidentally is an excellent treatise—lays great 
emphasis on this: 


Youth work in the Church is not something unrelated to 
dogma, mere secular work done by devout clergy and laity. 
Like all pastoral work it is dogma in action and flows quite 
logically from the Christian faith . . . The youth of our coun- 
try are wanting some purpose within which they can integrate 
all the sides of their life ; such a purpose can only be provided 
by Christian dogma in all its plenitude. 
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Dr. Addleshaw finds an outstanding illustration of this truth in 
the J.O.C., the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, from which the 
English Y.C..W, derives. The success of the J.O.C., he writes, 


in winning back to the Church hundreds of thousands of 
working lads and girls makes it the most important piece 
of youth work in our time. This success has been achieved 
by making Christianity . . . something whose dogma is of 
vital concern to the life of industry and those in it. Jocism 
relates dogma to man’s work; it fires its members with a 
zeal to transform industrial and politicai life in the light of 
dogma. 


The Y.C.W. attempts to translate dogma into language intell- 
igible to the workers, and the teaching is carried to the workers 
by their fellows. The task of the priest in the Y.C.W., which 
is the subject of Fr. Rochford’s inspiring pamphlet, is to form 
the leaders of the particular section to which he is attached, and 
to guard and foster the spiritual life of the group. His policy 
is one of friendship with the boys, whose confidence he must 
hold, and of self-effacement, allowing them to do as much as 
possible for themselves, which, in practice is not so easy as it 
sounds, for : 

there is no harder job than to sit patiently while the discussion 

hangs fire, the point is missed, aspects are not brought out, 

things are not related. 

This is of vital importance; the discussions and enquiries are 
better done badly by the lads than perfectly by the priest. 
They will act on what they have seen for themselves, and 
not on what the priest has told them. 


The Y.C.W. is a lay-apostolate ; so the boys should do every- 
thing possible for themselves, and thus learn to find their sanc- 
tity in their own surroundings, where God has placed them, and 
where their vocation lies. 

We must make them realise that it is God’s eternal design 
that causes them to live in such a neighbourhood and work 
in such a factory. When they enter it, they carry in them 
Christ, because His Divine Life is in their souls. Christ wills 
through them to penetrate into those milieux ; through these 
Members of His Mystical Body He wishes to insert His Life 
into every section of human society. 


This sublime principle is the foundation-stone of all youth 
work. Whatever the surroundings, the age or condition of the 
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young people, their lives must be accepted as they are, and sane. 
tified. The younger boys at school, who live mainly in a noisy 
atmosphere of fun and games and dirty clothes—and deep 
thought, too, sometimes—dmay find true holiness in these. Ado- 
lescents of the workshops, offices or professional establish- 
ments, who find too little help (and great temptations) in these 
chaotic days, with a little encouragement may, in the Y.C.W. 
or kindred organisations, practise the most heroic sanctity, 
Many have done in the past, and countless numbers will do in 
the future—IF WE FA'CCE THE PROBLEM. 


JORDAN Pearson, O.P. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


REVELATION AND THE Unconscious. By R. Scott Frayn. (The 
Epworth Press; 1os. 6d.) 

For the same reason that, as the author tells us, this book 
‘is, and can be. no more than an introduction to the subject 
which its title suggests,’ it is impossible at the present stage 
to pass definitive judgment on all its contents. The territory 
which it covers is still largely uncharted, and very few theo- 
logians have yet ventured into the vast and dark continent 
which the psychology of the collective unconscious has opened 
up. Dr. Frayn is a venturesome pioneer, and his work is of 
capital importance if only it blazes a trail where others may 
follow. 

But it does, in fact, achieve very much more than introduce 
the subject. Although, we believe, many of its views and sug- 
gestions may demand modification and revision, as well as 
elaboration, in the light of further research and consideration, 
we are of opinion that it lays down the main lines which all 
further work must follow, and that its conclusions on many 
of the issues involved may already be regarded as decisive. We 
must, however, confess to some perplexity at Dr. Frayn’s seem- 
ing insensibility to the problem which, we should have sup- 
posed, is the one most manifestly suggested by his title; we 
refer to the problem suggested by C. G. Jung’s theory of the 
origin of gods and demons, of myths and revelations, in terms 
of the concretisation of autonomous psychic contents. The prob- 
lem which this theory, and still more the empirical data upon 
which it is based, present to the theologian is not adequately 
met by the reminder that the unconscious and its functioning 
postulate a transcendental cause, nor, we would add, by the 
fact that Jung himself very properly declines to pronounce on 
the transcendental validity of these representations. Indeed, 
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there are passages (particularly on p. 35) where Dr. Frayn 
leaves us in doubt whether he himself recognises the source 
and content of revelation to be trans-psychical and supernatural. 
Though this impression is corrected elsewhere, the fundamental 
jssue as to whether revelation is or is not a purely automatic 
psychic process, with or without any real theological meaning, 
is nowhere squarely faced. 

This serious omission may be partly explained by the fact 
that. Dr. Frayn’s acquaintance with expositions of analytical 
psychology appears to stop short with the early Psychology 
of the Unconscious and Collected Papers (ambiguously cited 
as Analytical Psychology) wherein the exclusively immanentist 
and naturalistic account of the evolution of revelational content 
is already powerfully suggested, though less explicitly stated 
than in Jung’s later work. But even so, is it quite ingenuous 
to complain that the former work ‘ almost ignores . . . Chris- 
tianity ’ while neglecting the challenging study it does provide 
of Christian origins and of the rise and decline of Christianity’s 
hold on Western man? The same disregard for Jung’s later 
work, together perhaps with some Protestant prejudice, may 
account also for Dr. Frayn’s depreciation of ritual and symbol 
as necessarily an enervating substitute for the realities of sac- 
rificial Christian living. Jung has travelled far since the day 
when he pronounced phantasy to be ‘ ethically worthless ’; his 
later work has revealed increasingly its dynamic character in 
the process of integration, whose goal has been shown to be 
less the absorption of the unconscious by the conscious than 
the attainment of conscious-unconscious equilibrium. Dr. Frayn 
alludes, indeed, to Modern Man in Search of a Soul, but he does 
not seem to have paid due attention to its indictment of Pro- 
testantism’s endeavour to achieve the Christian res while rob- 
bing the sacramentum. 

Dr. Frayn rightly sees that any confrontation of the theology 
of revelation and the psychology of the primary unconscious 
must turn on the doctrine of original innocence and original 
sin. But it is just here that our disagreement with him is 
most radical. In line with Hartmann, Klages, Chestov and many 
others besides the analytical psychologists, Dr. Frayn under- 
stands the former as an a-moral, instinctive, pre-human ‘ in- 
tegrity ’ prior to the emergence of (? reflective) consciousness, 
and the latter as identical with the emergence of consciousness 
itself. It is impossible in the compass of a review to urge the 
manifold objections to this conclusion; but it must be insisted 
that, so far from being described by the Genesis narrative, it 
is directly contradicted by it—the Fall being clearly therein 
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ascribed to an act of conscious moral choice. ‘We must ask 
also whether such an interpretation adequately accounts for the 
empirical data themselves. Dr. Frayn himself seems uneasy 
as to the sufficiency of his pre-conscious Eden, and he adds 
some problematic afterthoughts on the ‘ presence of values in 
the animal kingdom ’ in the hope of allaying difficulties. We 
would yet question whether such speculations, however legiti- 
mate in themselves, can support the vast and sublime edifice 
he would build upon them, including as it must the ‘ Golden 
Age archetype ’ and the ‘ categorical imperative.’ For our part, 
we must question whether anything less than the full tradi- 
tional doctrine of originalis iustitia and status nalurae integrae, 
however offensive it may be to current evolutionist preposses- 
sions, can sufficiently meet the case. Certain it is that the 
recultivation of this neglected field of theology, with its im- 
plications for the idea of a ‘ primitive,’ ‘ general’ revelation, 
is one of the most urgent tasks that confront contemporary 
theologians. 

Radical as is our disagreement with Dr. Frayn on some of 
the most crucial issues, we must still insist that he has done 
a most valuable piece of work. In particular, we would com- 
mend his businesslike elimination of the * superconscious’ 
which has too long obscured the issue and begged the question; 
his disposal of the ‘ witch’s cauldron’ view of the unconscious 
with its consequent psychological pessimism ; his reaccentuation 
of consciousness ; his criticisms of French sociologism (though 
here we could wish for clearer differentiation between society 
and herd); his emphasis on personality as the medium of reve- 
lation (though we could wish him to be more clear that the 
created medium is not the ultimate source, and for clearer co- 
relation of source and medium); his acute criticism of those 
* psychological studies ’ of our Lord which fallaciously interpret 
the Sinless on the analogy of our own sin-laden personalities ; 
his shrewd appraisal of Nazism and its power on the one hand 
(though the charge of inconsistency in not applying the Fiihrer- 
prinztp in international] relations already reads very oddly), and 
of the Fatherless fraternité of Godless democracy on the other ; 
his fine elaboration of the theme that our Lord ‘ translated into 
life the secular dream of the peoples,’ and that ‘in the last 
resort there is no integration of personality for us which can 
be final except to be one in Him as He is in God.’ Finally, 
we would commend his insistence, in a concluding estimate of 
the socio-political implications of his thesis, that ‘ the Rule of 
God cannot operate in a vacuum,’ and that ‘the issue now 
seems to be uniquely forced upon us. Either we go forward— 
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or shall we say backward?—with the unblushing paganisms 
and continue with only an ineffective veneer of religion, or we 
must go forward with the apprehension and fulfilment of a sac- 
rificial interpretation of personality itself in self-abnegating de- 
votion to a new order of humanity in Jesus Christ.’ 

Victor WuireE, O.P. 


Tue Minp or Jesus Curist. By G. B. Robson. (The Ep- 
worth Press; §s.) 

I presume Mr. Robson would not mind being called a here- 
tic, though he would certainly object to being told that his 
doctrine about Christ does not square with that of the Com- 
munity which Christ founded. His position is curious. He 
is convinced of Christ’s infallible truthfulness; and that He 
really founded a Church; yet he radically diagrees with the 
Incarnational teaching of the heads of this ‘Community ’ from 
St. Paul and St. John to Pius XII. And he seems unaware 
of the anomaly. One might expect him to overlook the Popes ; 
but how could such a forthright, fervent and intelligent Chris- 
tian overlook the plain belief and teaching of the Apostles? 

For Mr. Robson our Lord is the first fully conscious human 
being. One sentence holds the core of the book :‘. . . we need 
to see Him in order to know what a fully conscious human 
life might be.’ The fully conscious man is at one with God 
and all men and all things, because he is at one with his own 
God-created self. This is what Christ meant when He called 
Himself Son of God: ‘A new kind of person had arrived; God 
and Man were at one in that person who was completely at 
one in Himself.’ 

‘ The man Christ Jesus ’ was indeed like that. Mr. Robson 
is right. Our Lord is the new Adam. But He is also God, 
the Creator incarnate. This Mr. Robson does not believe, even 
while using almost ali the texts in which Christ asserts, 
to say the least, His unique greatness. These texts he inter- 
prets in his own way, often with depth and brilliance. But 
what is odd is that Mr. Robson seems to be unaware (a) of 
his colossal defiance of Apostolic teaching, to say nothing of 
some of our Lord’s own words, as given by St. John; and 
(b) of the colossal presumption, so embedded in his view that 
he makes no effort to defend it, that, in Jesus, human nature 
is given grace and redemption, forgiveness of sin, without an 
Incarnation of God. Ir theory this is possible, according to 
St. Thomas. But to presume it so blithely is surely to be 
rather too much at one’s ease with God. And on p. g1 the 
‘ easiness ’ comes to the surface as soft pantheism. 
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It is a pity to have to attack the book, for it contains much 
that is true—not in a vague, general way, but precisely and, 
often, with splendid clarity. It ought not to be ignored by 
Catholics. It is a remarkable work, faulty, sometimes ii. 
logical, rather cocksure, but alive and thrilling none the less, 
1 felt this especially when Mr. Robson touched questions of 
psychology, especially questions of human character ; in these 
matters he is no fool. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


St. lcnaTius AND Prayer. By the Most Reverend Alban 
Goodier, S.J. (Burns Oates; 7s. 6d.) 


It appears that the Archbishop was engaged in writing this 
book at the time of his death, but it is incomplete only in the 
sense that it deals with a very small part of the Exercises. 
He had not set out to describe or develop the Exercises, but 
to discover the mind of St. Ignatius in regard to prayer as 
it is concealed in his training of others. He takes the now 
more usual wide definition of prayer, the raising of the mind 
and heart to God—oraison, the exercise of the virtues, and 
especially of the theological virtues which is the immediate 
prelude of mystical contemplation, even mystical contemplation 
itself, rather than priére, prayer in the strict sense of petition, 
The Exercises do not form a book as the word is ordinarily 
understood; rather they are a collection of notes drawn from 
different sources, tested by the Saint’s own experience, and 
intended for the guidance of those who are to give the Exer- 
cises to others. Over a period of many years St. Ignatius had 
corrected and re-corrected what he had written, and he had 
pondered every line of the Exercises in their final form. To 
the casual reader many of his statements must seem no more 
than platitudes, but they were written for men of prayer who 
would understand and interpret them. Few could be better 
qualified to do this than the Archbishop himself. He studies 
in detail the significance of the things assumed by the Anno- 
tations and the Rules for the Discernment of Spirits, and 
shows how they reveal the predominant part prayer has in the 
Exercises, so that progress in prayer alone is the test of. the 
soul’s advance, and prayer is described in the traditional lan- 
guage of the mystics. 

Without being a work of controversy this study is a contri- 
bution to a controversy. In his preface the Archbishop speaks 
of two incompatible ideas of the Saint and his teaching held 
even among members of the Saint’s own spiritual family—two 
schools who both claim the Exercises, but one interpreting them 
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in the light of the mystics, and the other seeing in them a 
manual of ascetic heroism. The editor suggests the distinc- 
tion drawn between the Ignatian method and the French school 
by Bremond in the Histoire Littéraire. In his later studies on 
the Exercises Bremond’s conclusions differ widely from those 
of the Archbishop, but in this book there is little evidence that 
the Archbishop had ‘Bremond especially in mind. Controversy 
was mere distasteful to Archbishop Goodier than to most 
people, and here and there in this book points receive empha- 
sis which indicate how deeply his sensitive soul was moved 
when in almost the only controversy of his life it was urged 
against him that for St. Ignatius contemplation meant some- 
thing different from the older traditional meaning it had for 
St. Gregory and St. John of the Cross. 

In the book there is much to learn about prayer from one 
who was a master. ‘The last chapters are devoted to an ex- 
amination and exposition of the first two of the Exercises in 
the light of the conclusions reached in the earlier sections of 
the book. For many this may prove the most valuable part, 
and spiritual literature loses much from the fact that the Arch- 
bishop was not spared to develop more of the Exercises in the 
same way. 

Father H. Keane, S.J., has prefixed a memoir of some forty- 
nine pages; one hopes that it may be followed by a full bio- 
graphy. 

Benet O’Drisco.t, O.P. 


Conquest oF Deatu. By F. Townley Lord, D.D. (Student 
Christian Movement Press; 6s.) 


This book is written for two types of person (p. 147), for 
those inclined towards the Christian interpretation of life, 
and for those who, without this predisposition, are nevertheless 
eager to listen to anyone who has something helpful to say 
about death. 

And Dr. Lerd has. There are two useful chapters (‘ Sons 
of God’ and ‘A Faith to live by ’) on what Christianity has to 
offer to the just. In the Resurrection of Christ, is given us the 
hope of a life with God. For God’s kingdom, only fully realised 
in our life beyond the grave, is already upon us, and the lives 
of men in whose hearts God reigns, are to be understood only 
against the background of the kingdom of heaven. It is un- 
fortunate that the style of these two chapters was not main- 
tained, for the popularity of a work should never be made an 
excuse for vagueness and loose thinking. On the prospects of 
the unjust, Dr. Lord is evasive. Original sin, one gathers, 
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is a private invention of St. Augustine (p. 128), and so we can 
no longer ‘ picture tender infants on the floor of hell.’ Rather, 
they, in common with other ungodly folk, will go through 
another time of probation, for it is unthinkable that there will 
be a judgment immediately after death (pp. 155, 143). Purga. 
tory as a period of purgation is rejected, apparently because 
the doctrine is open to abuses with regard to Masses for the 
Dead (p. 124); and ‘ we recoil from any prospect of unending 
punishinent . . . , especially when that prospect is aglow with 
the flames of a physical hell’ (p. 145). There are times when 
Dr. Lord prefers to abstract from the Apocalyptic language 
of the New Testament. On the philosophical side, Dr. Lord 
discounts the metaphysical arguments for the soul’s immortality 
because they over-emphasize the soul’s independence of the 
body (p. 137: what a pity this point was not developed) : instead 
he uses the moral arguments as found, e.g., in the Contra 
Gentes of St. Thomas (IV, 79; II, 79). Incidentally he attri- 
butes wrongly to Plato (p. 53) the argument that immortality 
is demanded in the interests of Justice. What Plato said (Phaedo 
So F.) was that reward and punishment would follow as a con- 
sequence of the soul’s immortality, not vice versa. If the philo- 
sophical arguments were not going to be treated thoroughly, 
it might have been better to leave them out altogether, and to 
concentrate on a convincing presentation of the Christian be- 
lief. 
A.V.W. 


THe Fate or THE Ipots. By W.R. Inge. (Putnam; 8s. 6d.) 

This book contains essays on Progress, Democracy, Econom- 
ism, Pacifism, Humanism, and Religion. It is described as 
being concerned with ‘ the deeper factors and inevitable conse- 
quences of the war.’ The author with his customary appeal 
brings to the study of each his wide learning which is easily 
digested with his own forceful originality and independance. 
They are fired off point-blank at the reader. But this directness 
is most acute when it takes the form of the irritation caused to 
those who do not share the author’s prejudices. 

All through the book, but particularly in the last chapter, it 
becomes clear that the many provocative passages are unified in 
the author’s view of the place of the Incarnation in history and 
in the life of the individual. It is difficult to believe that he 
does not see that the Catholic Church stands for a view of the 
Incarnation which, though differing from his own, is logical and 
consistent, and is not merely a mass of accomodations and ac- 
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cidents of history. Perhaps the book would be less down-right 
if the case were stated on this basis, but it would gain in that 
intellectual integrity which the author praises so highly. 


But apart from his recurrent quarrel with Catholic thought, | 
his own view, although so clearly the result of patient intellec- 
tual enquiry, is fundamentally inconsistent. It is an inconsist- 
ency by no means peculiar to him, but there are sentences in 
these essays which, by their consistent logic, sharpen the oppo- 
sitions. For instance if it is true that ‘. . . we cannot have a 
stereotyped orthodoxy to suit the learned professor and his 
kitchen-maid . . . we cannot allow the great army of kitchen- 
maids to call the tune,’ (p. 259), then there is no meaning at 
all in finding a place for the Incarnation as the central fact of 
history. (p. 276.) Apple blossom in 1941 becomes as important 
a divine revelation as the birth of Christ; the one moving the 
kitchen-maid to love God, the other inspiring the author of this 
book. In this sense the Incarnation is no more than ‘the 
great addition which ‘Christianity has made to the later Platon- 
ism,’ the preserve of the learned. But if however it means that 
God became man then there can be no further question of any- 
one calling the tune, except God-made-man. And the fact does 
indeed then become the central fact of history. As the central 
fact it is richer than any of the single functions it performs in 
the life of the world. But surely it is not surprising that the 
Church has been able to express the truth of the fact in formulas 
sufficiently simple as to be intelligible to all men in all ages. 
Whatever the arguments for the fixity of truth in general, what 
the author completely fails to take into account is that the doc- 
irine of the Church is fixed because the fact it expresses is fixed. 
It is a strange fault to find in one so scholarly. Surely he must 
see thar the point to debate is the Church’s interpetation of the 
Incarnation, not the way she quite logically expresses that inter- 
pretation. But there is no hint that he is ever conscious of this. 
Instead there are seemingly erudite decisions about the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
some interesting remarks on miracles. 

This criticism applies principaily to the last chapter, but to the 
whole of the book in so far as the author has used his Christ- 
ianity as a basis of judgement. 

MarK BrockLenurst, O.P. 
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HISTORY 


Puitip V oF Macepon. By F. W. Walbank. (Cambridge 
University Press; 18s.) 


This book is an authoritative, most scholarly and fully de- 
tailed life of Philip V (B.c. 238-179), who was king of Mace- 
don for the forty-two years after B.c. 221. The author will 
not allow it (p. x) to be called final, but his study is complete 
in so far as it draws upon all the available material, including 
the very latest ot the enormous researches that continue to 
the present. It is the work of a thorough expert, who is a 
Lecturer at Liverpool University. This is realiy the first time 
(even in antiquity) that a life of Philip has appeared, written 
from the point of view of his own Macedonian interests. Much 
indeed has been written on him, but nearly always merely as 
an obstacle or else an instrument to Roman Imperialism. The 
fact that at different times, owing to shilting alliances, he was 
both, can only be understood by a study of Philip himself, his 
dreams, his pians, his diplomacy, ‘his own rapidly changing 
fortunes. 

The beginning of that second century B.c. is indeed a turn- 
ing-point of history, for it marks the final collapse of the small 
Greek states, the gradual Romanizing of the whole Hellenist 
East, and the consequent merging into Rome of the Greek 
tradition. And of course it was this Roman Hellenism that 
paved the way for the Greek Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. The period stands ‘as the bridge between classical 
Greece and Rome, as the vital link in the transmission of Greek 
culture ’ (p. 274). 

It had been the Macedonian Alexander the Great, a hundred 
years before, who had spread Greek culture all over the East, 
now it was the Macedonian Philip V who protected and pre- 
served Greek culture in Greece, preventing Greece from being 
overrun by the Balkan tribes. Greece was indeed Philip’s 
first concern (Chapter I: ‘ Philip looks South’), but after he 
had gained control of the whole of Greece by a brilliant cam- 
paign (a veritable ‘ Blitzkrieg,’ cf. p. 259), and encouraged by 
the apparent paralysis of Rome through Hannibal, the young 
king (only four years after his accession) seems to have had 
hopes of world-domination. Chapter III, ‘ Philip looks West,’ 
is an account of his attempt, for which invasion of Italy was 
essential. But here, as on occasion since, a belt of water (this 
time the Adriatic) proved a grave obstacle, and actually the 
turned fortunes of Rome finally frustrated the scheme. Two 
things, the control of ithe Aegean Sea and the hegemony of 
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the heterogeneous peoples of the Balkans, seemed to be then, 
as now, essential factors in the possibility of domination in the 
so-called Ancient World. In Chapter IV, ‘ Philip looks East,’ 
we study Philip’s interest in the Aegean, which led to his being 
finally overtaken by Roman ambitions in the same direction, 
and the victory of the Roman war-machine at Cynoscephalae 
in 197. It was after this that Rome and Macedon were for 
a time allied in fighting the common Eastern enemy of the 
Seleucid Empire. It was then also that the interesting per- 
sonal friendship began between Philip and Scipio Africanus. 
But Rome and Macedon were mistrustful allies, and the last 
ten years of Philip’s life is a story of constant diplomatic 
struggle. At the time of his death Philip was ‘ looking North’ 
(Chapter VII) to the Balkan countries. 

The whole story is well told in this book, with much detail 
and full footnote support for every statement. Since the chief 
ancient sources, Polybius and Livy, both wrote with an axe 
to grind, that of Roman Imperialism, one is most grateful to 
the author for disentangling the facts of history, and giving a 
balanced judgement on their significance. 

The history of Greek and Aegean campaigns reads of course 
with particular interest at the moment of the present struggles 
in that area, and it strikes an odd note to read of war-devices 
so familiar to-day being equally used then, such as lightning 
invasions, killing of civilians, atrocity-propaganda (cf. p. 245), 
fifth-column, the dismemberment of vanquished empires into 
‘ protectorates ’ of the victor, troubles over a ‘ separate peace,’ 
and so on. 

Lastly, we need hardly comment on the excellent production 
by the C.U.P., the valuable maps, the useful Table of dates, 
the vast bibliography and the well-appointed index. 

' SEBASTIAN BuLLouGu, O.P. 
a 
GIANGALEAZZO Visconti, DuKE OF MILAN (1351-1402). By 
D. M. Bueno de Mesquita. (Cambridge University Press ; 
21s.) 

Dr. Bueno de Mesquita’s book is a careful and scholarly 
study of the political activities of ‘the wealthiest prince and 
the most subtle politician’ in Europe at the end of the Trecen- 
to., The study was worth undertaking. Giangaleazzo Vis- 
conti was the most notable figure thrown up in Italy during a 
period-of profound. spiritual, social, and economic change. The 
political system which Dante had so passionately defined scarce- 
ly represented even a living ideal; but the evolution of the 
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Machiavellian Prince, on the other hand, was not fully com- 
plete. In Giangaleazzo, more clearly perhaps than in any other 
single figure, we see him in the process of development. His 
was not, on the whole, a dramatic career. The coup d’état by 
which he seized power from his uncle Bernabd was quite ex- 
ceptional in its open decisiveness. Generally speaking, he pre- 
ferred to keep in the background, moulding his policy to events 
rather than seeking to impose himself upon them. That is why 
we are left at the end of this book with a surprisingly dim 
picture of a man who in his own days interested every chronic- 
ler ‘n Europe. Perhaps if Dr. de Mesquita had been more 
interested in the religion of the founder of the Certosa at Pavia 
the outlines would have been in some respects a iittle clearer; 
but, generally speaking, the obscurity lies in Giangaleazzo him. 
self and in the transitional position which he occupies in Italian 
history. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that this book concentrates almost ex- 
clusively upon the relationship of Giangaleazzo with foreign 
states. The sketch of Milanese internal developments is so 
frankly derivative that it fails to illuminate the diplomatic and 
military activity with which it was undoubtedly connected. At 
home, Giangaleazzo attempted to reconcile the interests of feu- 
dal proprietors and communal governments, wealthy merchants 
and industrial labourers. The conflicts between these interests 
reflected the instability of the times, and only the authority of 
the Prince, working in alliance with the great merchant bankers 
of Milan, could hope to impose order upon them. In his re- 
lations with his neighbours, commercial interests combined with 
dynastic ambitions to prompt the Visconti to assert the unity 
of Lombardy against the rival interests of Florence and Venice. 
This, as Dr. de Mesquita argues, was a work which bore fruit 
in later centuries; but perhaps we should have understood its 
nature better if we had been shown more clearly how closely 
it was connected with tne internal developments of Lombard 
society. In this way, too, the motives behind Giangaleazzo’s 
rivalries and wars might have appeared a little less arbitrary 
and incomprehensible than they do as the book stands. 

It only remains to say that Dr. de Mesquita’s scholarship 
appears, at least to an unqualified reader, to be impeccable. 
Authorities are plentifully indicated and the notes remarkably 
full; there are several useful maps and three complete tables 
to illustrate the ramifications of the Visconti family. 


D. A. TRAVERSI, 
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MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


MippLe ENGLIsH SERMONS EDITED FROM BRITISH Museum MS. 
Royat 18 B. xxiii. \By Woodburn O. Ross. Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, No. 209. (Oxford University Press; 
Milford ; 30s.) 

Mediaeval preaching, both in Latin and in the vernaculars, 
has lately attracted much attention. And rightly, since, whilst 
witnessing the growth and continuity of our European civilisa- 
tion, it provides us with authoritative records for a fuller know- 
ledge of the religious, social, cultural and literary history of 
the Middle Ages. The volume under review contains fifty-one 
sermons in Middle English edited for the first time by Professor 
W. O. Ross, of Wayne University, Detroit, from the British 
Museum MS. Royal 18 B. xxiii. The text represents an ac- 
curate transcription of the manuscript; though some would 
perhaps be tempted to regard it as too meticulous. This publi- 
cation forms a notable addition to the original series of the 
Early English. Text Society, and will undoubtedly prove of 
great help not only to the students of early English, for whom 
it is primarily intended, but to all mediaevalists. 

In a substantial Introduction Professor Ross discusses the 
main topics connected with these sermons. Although no indi- 
cation of the purpose of this collection is given in the manu- 
script, he concludes from internal evidence that the sermons 
were designed to be preached, not simply to be read. It seems 
to him reasonably clear that the collection itself was not com- 
piled of sermons written specifically for it; yet all the sermons 
were assembled as materials for preaching, some having actu- 
ally been delivered, while others were drawn up as models. I 
should insist that all the sermons were actually preached ; but, 
on the other hand, their haphazard arrangement suggests that 
the compiler’s purpose was not to collect material for preachers, 
as the Editor seems to suppose. A glance at the order of the 
sermons (as given on pp. xli-xlii) is a sufficient proof of this. 
This list begins with a sermon for St. Clement’s feast (Novem- 
ber 23rd), then come sermons for the 18th, 19th and 2oth Sun- 
days after Trinity followed by two sermons for the 22nd Sunday 
with Palm Sunday inserted between them; afterwards St. 
Nicholas (December 6th), and again the 18th Sunday after 
Trinity ; next, the 2nd, 4th and 3rd Sundays in Lent, preceded 
by Easter and followed by Septuagesima, the 3rd Sunday in 
Advent . . . . and so the disorder continues to the end. A 
preacher in need of a sermon would be poorly served by such 
an incoherent collection. The reference (pp. 317/35) to the 
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fifteen signs of the approaching Doom, ‘ narrate de xv signis’; 
or the phrase (p. 193/29), ‘ in quibus verbis sic exponetis ’; or 
again (p. 211/22) ‘ensampull de divite et lazaro, Luce,’ in my 
opinion, are not ‘ evidence that the sermons of the collection 
were expected to serve as models for preachers,’ but simply 
show that the sermons are transcribed in an abridged form; 
they are a hint or a reminder to the preacher himself of easy 
passages to be delivered without the help of writing. Of course, 
there are several collections extant that are intended to serve 
as models for preachers; yet there are no clues to show that 
this is of that class. 

The question of authorship is discussed in some detail. All 
the sermons are anonymous (if we exclude the three identified 
as Myrc’s and one by Wimbledon, not published here). Dr. 
Ross from internal evidence concludes that there are at least 
six groups of sermons with a single author for each group. 
The differences in style, literary composition, doctrine and eru- 
dition point to different authors. Some sermons, humble in 
tone and unpretentious, were addressed rather to simple folk; 
others, cultured and adorned with citations not only from the 
Bible and the Saints, but also from the Doctors, philosophers 
and poets, were destined for audiences of high social standing; 
one at least was preached in the king’s presence, as the preacher 
bids the faithful to pray ‘ enspeciall for the good and vertuouse 
properte and encrese of owre soueraygne here presente’ (p. 
224). From linguistic characteristics and from other data Dr. 
Ross suggests that the collection was compiled at Oxford. In the 
sermon on St. Clement we read: ‘ The question that the philo- 
sofres ashed of Seynt Barnabe I can not asoill it; but I preye 
the phylosofres of this worthy vniuersite to assoyll itt whan 
tham semeth good’ (p. 6). It is true that Oxford is not men- 
tioned by name, but it seems fairly safe to assume that this pas- 
sage refers to it. The sermons are not dated, but there are sev- 
eral indications that they were delivered during the Great 
Schism (1378-1417) and after the rise of the Lollard heresy. In 
one sermon there is an allusion to ‘ the most Cristen victorius 
prince last died ’ (224/32). Dr. Ross concludes that this prince 
was very likely Henry IV (1399-1413), and that the sermon was 
preached on the Epiphany of 1414, the first after Henry’s death, 
in the presence of Henry V. 

Dr. Ross sums up the contents of the sermons thus: ‘ The 
majority of the sermons show the influence of the ‘‘modern’’ 
or ‘‘university’’ form of construction. The collection is ortho- 
dox, the sermons are not ascetic in tendency, and their theo- 
logy is simple. They are rich in narratives and ir criticisms 
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of human life. Most of the stor‘es included, however, were 
old ones, and the criticisms are frequently conventional. A sur- 
prising number of the reflections of the contemporary human 
scene which appear may have been derived from books or tra- 
dition, not from observation ’ (p. Ixvi). 

The modesty with which the conclusions are presented is 
pleasing. The citations are carefully annotated, and a good 
glossary will help any reader unfamiliar with Middle English. 
{he book is printed and produced according to the best tradi- 
tions of the Oxford University Press. 


DaniEL A. Catuus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


FOREVER FREEpoM. Being an Anthology in Prose and Verse 
from England and America. By Josiah C. Wedgwood and 
Allan Nevins. (Pelican Book, No. A. 77; Penguin Books, 
Ltd. ; 6d.) 

‘Your Freedom is in Danger,’ and not only from foreign 
enslavement. Too easily may the overworked watchword of 
io-day become the despised byword of to-morrow, and there 
ure sophists enough to ensnare you by their talk of freedom 
tout court when they mean merely freedom from what they dis- 
approve and for what they approve. This useful ‘ Pelican ’ 
may help to guard you against dangerous equivocation, and 
to understand what freedom has come to mean in the English 
language, however far it is still {rom realisation where the 
English language is spoken. But the anthology can serve only 
as an aide-memoire; it should be read against the background 
et such books as Catlin’s Anglo-Saxon Tradition or Murry’s 


Heawen and Earth. 
V.W. 


‘Come To Me ait YE..., and other poems. By Jack Gilbey. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 3s. 6d.) 

Religious poetry since the last war has tended to return to 
the tradition of Donne, Herbert, and Crashaw. If Captain 
Gilbey belongs to any school of writers, it is rather to that of 
Faber and Keble than of the seventeenth century. He calls 
this ‘a little book of prayers and poems’: and Archbishop 
Godfrey, in his short preface, says that ‘ the author speaks to 
God with simple speech and tender love.’ These qualities give 
real value and charm to these simple verses. = 
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Tue Last Man. By Alfred Noyes. (John Murray ; 7s. 6d.) 


The simultaneous destruction of the whole of mankind, with 
the apparent exception of two English-speaking survivors, 
forms a new subject for Mr. Noyes’ fertile and ingenious mind, 
He has written a novel on this appalling but all too apposite 
theme, and in it displays those qualities of imagination which 
he has so often shown before in his poetry, and those powers 
of lucid analysis and argument which he uses in The Unknown 
God. His description of the scenes that confront the two sur- 
vivors before they meet one another and before they find refuge 
in an Italian sanctuary, are extremely effective and convincing. 
So, too, the review which the two main characters hold of the 
events, personalities and philosophies which led to the calamity 
is unimpeachable. The only criticism one has of the book is 
that the two elements combine with difficulty. It is always 
hard to make a set discussion sound like a conversation, and, 
brilliant though the passages of mere description are, they tend 
to make more awkward the moments when there is a transition 
to serious consideration of the problems of human life. But 
the book is, on the whole, very readable, and certainly ought 
to be read by those numerous people who have not yet realised 
their own responsibility for bringing about the present catas- 
trophe. 

P.U.F. 


THE SPARK IN THE Reeps. ‘By S.C.M. (Sands; 6s.) 

The author of Brother Petroc’s Return and The Dark Wheel, 
continuing the apostolate of the novel, has now given us a third 
couched in the vigorous and dramatic style of its predecessors 
but without the marked element of the preternatural which 
marked them. ‘The setting is Devonshire of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century, and both the local and the his- 
torical atmosphere is authentically reproduced by the author’s 
scientific accuracy of detail employed here as easily as in her 
former books. The story is that of the life of Hirst Bocking, a 
Catholic and a dreamer, whose gentle soul finds the reality ot 
God in purgatorial ways provided by the cruel and credulous 
bigotry of his native county and by the crude horrors of the in- 
dustrial north, whither his zealous heart led him as a priest. 
It is a heart-rending saga of faith and love and courage, not 
without peculiar value in these present grim days. 

J. 
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Tue MEANING OF THE Mass. By John Kearney, C.S.Sp. (Enlarged 
Edition. Burns and Oates ; 6s.) 

To the third edition of his valuable book Fr. Kearney has 
added seventy pages of practical considerations. He links up the 
general discussion of the sacrifice of the Mass with the prayers 
that are the integral elements of the Mass. He also gives a useful 
summary of the doctrine to help teachers in the vitally important 
work of instructing the young about the Holy Sacrifice. A book 
for every Catholic, to help him to pray the Mass. 

C.P. 


Tue Year’s Liturey. Vol. II. By the Rt. Rev. Fernard Cabrol, 
O.S.B. (Burns, Oates; 12s. 6d.) 

The second volume of The Year's Liturgy, which was not 
written in its entirety by the Abbot, who died before the work 
was completed, is little more than a collection of the lives of 
those saints who are commemorated in the Liturgical Year. 
There is some interesting information in the early part of the 
book, which deals with devotion to Our Lady, the Common of 
the Saints and Votive Masses. The work is not without value 
for a better understanding of the Missal and Breviary. 

J.P. 


CatHoLic Beier. Revised and re-edited by Fr. J. Cartmell, 
D.D., Ph.D., M.A. (Burns, Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

A book which gives a concise summary of Catholic Doctrine 
will always be very welcome. Catholic Belief by Di Bruno 
(completely revised and re-edited by Fr. Joseph Cartmell) has 
already proved its worth and is making its appearance for the 
third time. When it first appeared Cardinal Wiseman wel- 
comed it as ‘one of the most complete and useful manuals of’ 
doctrine ’—but it is more than that. For the doctrinal section 
occupies only the first part, complete with relevant quotations 
and references from Scripture, the Fathers and Councils of the 
Church. Part Two contains answers to questions likely to be: 
encountered by a seeker for true religion, and explains some 
of the Externals of the Catholic Religion. Part Three is occu- 
pied with discussion of Modern Problems. The Reunion Move- 
ment, Evolution, Spiritualism, Communism, etc., have been 
ably dealt with by Fr. Cartmell. 

It is a useful and comprehensive manual valuable on account 
of its simplicity of presentation: though for the most_part it 
will be found more useful to the instructor than to the in- 


structed. 
B.T.P. 














328 BLACKFRIARS 


Mgr. Michael Cronin’s ‘ PRIMER OF THE PRINCIPLES OF Soci, 
Science’ (M. H. Gill & Son; 2s. 6d.) has proved of such value 
in spreading the Catholic doctrine on Society that it has 
appeared in its third edition, brought up to date with notes 
referring to Encyclicals and recent works to the end of 1940, 
It was reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, December, 1927, p. 774. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
BLACKWELL: Humanism in England during the 15th Century, R. Weiss 
(12/6). 


Burns Oatss: The Bond of Peace and other War-time Addresses, His 
Eminence Cardinal Hinsley (6/-). 


C.T.S. : Choix de Cantiques; Why Are We Baptized? Mgr. P. E. Hallett; 
Why be Moral? J. J. Bevan; Mothers in War-time, Mrs. Blundell of 
Crosby (2d. each); Prayer to English Martyrs in Times of Stress (4d.). 


Dent: The New Order, C. B. Purdom (7/6). 
Epwortn Press: The Bible Doctrine of Salvation, C. Ryder Smith (7/6). 
GirForD: Benedict XV. The Pope of Peace, H. E. G. Rope (7/6). 


Gut & Son: Primer of the Principles of Social Science, Mgr. Michael 
Cronin (2/6). 


Hopper & S10uGHToN: The Eternity of Time, A. P. Shepherd (8/6). 
HEREFORD Times: The Unspotted Mirror, I. M. Ward (6d.). 
MaemiLian : The Social Relations of Science, J. G. Crowther (16/-). 


MetHuENn: The Difficult Child and the Problem of Discipline, C. W. 
Valentine (4/-). 


Oxrorp University Press: The Ministry of Worship, Oswald B. Milligan 
(5/-). 

Pencuin Books: European Painting and Sculpture, Eric Newton (6d.). 

Sanps: Jeremias Man of Tears, Dom Hubert van Zeller (6/-). 

Snepp & Warp (New York): Mediaeval Studies, Vol. II, 1940 ($5.00). 


S.P.C.K.: Pastoral Preparation for Marriage, Blackburn Moral Problems 
Group (1/-). 
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